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THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Address by the President ' 


I AM talking to you tonight about what our 
country is up against and what we are going to do 
about it. Our homes, our Nation, all the things 
we believe in, are in great danger. This danger has 
been created by the rulers of the Soviet Union. 

For 5 years we have been working for peace 
and justice among nations. We have helped to 
bring the free nations of the world together in a 
great movement to establish a lasting peace. 
Against this movement for peace, the rulers of the 
Soviet Union have been waging a relentless attack. 
They have tried to undermine or overwhelm the 
free nations, one by one. They have used threats 
and treachery and violence. 

In June, the forces of Communist imperialism 
broke out into open warfare in Korea. The 
United Nations moved to put down this act of 
aggression and, by October, had all but succeeded. 
Then, in November, the Communists threw their 
Chinese armies into the battle against the free 
nations. 

By this act they have shown that they are now 
willing to push the world to the brink of a general 
war to get what they want. This is the real 
meaning of the events that have been taking place 
in Korea. That is why we are in such grave 
danger. 

The future of civilization depends on what we 
do—on what we do now, and in the months ahead. 
We have the strength and we have the courage to 
overcome the danger that threatens our country. 
We must act calmly, wisely, and resolutely. 


1 Broadcast to the nation on Dec. 15 and released to the 
press by the White House on the same date. 
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Four Tasks for National Safety 


Here are the things we will do: 

First, we will continue to uphold and, if neces- 
sary, to defend with arms, the principles of the 
United Nations—the principles of freedom and 
justice. 

Second, we will continue to work with the other 
free nations to strengthen our combined defenses. 

Third, we will build up our own Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and make more weapons for our- 
selves and our allies. 

Fourth, we will expand our economy and keep 
it on an even keel. 

Now, I want to talk to you about each one of 
these things. 


Upholding the Principles of the United Nations 


First, we will continue to uphold the principles 
of the United Nations. We have no aggressive 
purpose. We will not use our strength for ag- 
gression. We are a tolerant and a restrained 
people, deeply aware of our moral responsibilities 
and deeply aware of the horrors of war. We 
believe in settling differences by peaceful means, 
and we have made honest efforts to bring about 
disarmament. We will continue those efforts, but 
we cannot yield to aggression. 

Though the present situation is highly danger- 
ous, we do not believe that war is inevitable. There 
is no conflict between the legitimate interests of 
the free world and those of the Soviet Union that 
cannot be settled by peaceful means. We will 
continue to take every honorable step we can to 
avoid general war. 
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But we will not engage in appeasement. The 
world learned from Munich that security cannot 
be bought by appeasement. 

We are ready, as we have always been, to take 
part in efforts to reach a peaceful solution of 
the conflict in Korea. In fact, our representatives 
at Lake Success are taking part in just such efforts 
today. 

We do not yet know whether the Chinese Com- 
munists are willing to enter into honest negotia- 
tions to settle the conflict in Korea. If negotia- 
tions are possible, we shall strive for a settlement 
that will make Korea a united, independent, and 
democratic country. That is what the Korean 
people want, and that is what the United Nations 
has decided they are entitled to have. 

Meanwhile, our troops in Korea are continuing 
to do their best to uphold the United Nations. 
General Collins, Chief of Staff of the Army, who 
returned a few days ago from Korea, reported 
that our military forces there are well organized 
and well equipped. I am confident that our mili- 
tary forces, together with their comrades in arms 
from many nations, will continue to give a good 
account of themselves. They know they are fight- 
ing for the freedom and security of their own 
homes and families. 


Strengthening Our Combined Defenses 


The danger we face exists not only in Korea. 
Therefore, the second thing we are going to do is 
to increase our efforts, with other free nations, to 
build up defenses against aggression in other parts 
of the world. In dealing with the Korean crisis, 
we are not going to ignore the danger of aggres- 
sion elsewhere. There is actual warfare in the 
Far East, but Europe and the rest of the world 
are also in great danger. The same menace—the 
menace of Communist aggression—threatens 
Europe as well as Asia. 

To combat this menace, other free nations need 
our help, and we need theirs. We must work with 
a sense of real partnership and common purpose 
with these nations. We must stand firm with our 
allies, who have shown their courage and their 
love of freedom. 

The United States, Canada, and the 10 nations 
of Western Europe who are united with us in the 
North Atlantic Treaty, have already begun to 
create combined military defenses. Secretary of 
State Acheson is flying to Europe on Sunday. He 
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and representatives of these nations will complete 
the arrangements for setting up a joint army, 
navy, and air force to defend Europe. The de- 
fense of Europe is of the utmost importance to the 
security of the United States. 

We will continue to provide assistance to Euro- 
pean countries and to other free countries in other 
parts of the world, because their defense is also 
important to our own defense. 

The Communist rulers are trying their hardest 
to split the free nations apart. If they should 
succeed, they would do staggering damage to the 
cause of freedom. Unity with our allies is now, 
and must continue to be, the foundation of our 
effort. 

Working together, the free nations can create 
military forces strong enough to convince the 
Communist rulers that they cannot gain by 
aggression. Working together, the free nations 
can present the common front, backed by strength, 
which is necessary if we are to be in a position to 
negotiate successfully with the Kremlin for peace- 
ful settlements. Working together, we hope we 
can prevent another world war. 

In order to succeed, we, in our country, have a 
big job ahead of us. 


Increasing Our Military Power 


That is why the third thing we must do to meet 
the present danger is to step up our own defense 
program. 

We are expanding our Armed Forces very 
rapidly. We are speeding up the production of 
military equipment for our own Armed Forces and 
for our allies. We have a large Navy. We have 
a powerful air Force. We have units around 
which a strong army can be built. But, measured 
against the danger that confronts us, our forces 
are not adequate. 

On June 25, when the Communists invaded the 
Republic of Korea, we had less than one and a 
half million men and women in our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Today, our military strength has 
reached about two and a half million. Our next 
step is to increase the number of men and women 
on active duty to nearly three and a half million. 

I have directed the Armed Forces to accomplish 
this as soon as possible. The Army and the Navy 
will be able to do this within a few months. It 
will take the Air Force somewhat longer. In 
addition to these men and women on active duty, 
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we have about two million more in the National 
Guard and the reserves who are subject to call. 

As part of the process of achieving a speedier 
build-up, the number of men to be called up under 
the Selective Service System has been raised, and 
two additional National Guard divisions are being 
ordered to active duty in January. 

At the same time, we will have a very rapid 
speed-up in the production of military equipment. 
Within one year we will be turning out planes at 
five times the present rate of production. Within 
one year, combat vehicles will be coming off the 
production line at four times today’s rate. Within 
one year the rate of production of electronics 
equipment for defense will have multiplied four 
and a half times. 

These will not be weapons for our own Armed 
Forces alone. They will constitute an arsenal for 
the defense of freedom. Out of this arsenal, we 
will be able to send weapons to other free nations, 
to add to what they can produce for their own 
defenses. And in this same arsenal we will pro- 
vide a large reserve of weapons to equip additional 
units in our own Armed Forces whenever that 
may be necessary. 

Furthermore, while we are working toward 
these immediate goals in manpower and equip- 
ment, we will also expand our training and pro- 
duction facilities so as to make possible a very 
rapid expansion to full mobilization if that 


becomes necessary. 
We can handle this production program, but it 


will require hard work. It will require us to make 


a lot of changes in our ordinary ways of doing 
things. 


Expanding Our Economy 


And this brings me to our fourth big job. In 
order to build the military strength we need, we 
will have to expand our production greatly. We 
must also prevent inflation and stabilize the cost 
of living. 

If we are to make the weapons we need soon 
enough, we shall have to cut back on many lines of 
civilian production. But we cannot build up and 
maintain our armed might, and the industrial 
strength underlying it, simply by cutting back 
civilian production. We must produce more— 
more steel, more copper, more aluminum, more 
electric power, more cotton, more of many other 
things. 
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We must set very high targets and be willing to 
make an all-out effort to reach them. Workers 
will be called upon to work more hours. More 
women and more young people and older workers 
will be needed in our plants and factories. Farm- 
ers will have to set higher production goals. Busi- 
nessmen will have to put all their “know-how” to 
work to increase production. 

A defense effort of the size we must now under- 
take will inevitably push prices up, unless we take 
positive action to hold them down. 

We have already taken a number of steps. We 
have put restrictions on credit buying. We have 
increased taxes. I hope that the Congress will 
enact an excess profits tax at this session. Still 
further taxes will be needed. We cannot escape 
paying the cost of our military program. The 
more we pay by taxes now, the better we can hold 
prices down. I have directed that recommenda- 
tions be prepared, for early submission to the 
Congress, to put the increased cost of defense as 
nearly as possible on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. 

I have also instructed the Director of the Budget 
to reduce the nonmilitary expenditures in the new 
Federal Budget to the minimum required to give 
effective support to the defense effort. 

The measures I have just mentioned—credit con- 
trol, higher taxes, and reduced nonmilitary ex- 
penditures—are essential. They are our primary 
defense against inflation, because they strike at 
the sources of inflation. But, as we move into a 
greatly increased defense effort, we must also take 
direct measures to keep prices in line. 

The Government is starting at once to impose 
price controls upon a number of materials and 
products. These will be mainly items important 
to defense production and the cost of living. In 
those fields where price control is imposed, the 
Government will also undertake to stabilize wages, 
as the law requires. P 

In the immediate future, a series of control 
orders will be announced by the Economic Stabili- 
zation Agency. 

In addition, the Agency will announce fair 
standards for prices and wages in those cases 
where mandatory controls are not imposed. I 
ask everyone concerned not to set prices and wages 
higher than these standards will allow. If these 
standards are violated, it will speed up the impo- 
sition of mandatory controls, including roll-backs 
where needed. 

As we move ahead with this mobilization effort, 
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there will be increased need for central control 
over the many Government activities in this field. 
Accordingly, I am establishing an Office of 
Defense Mobilization. I am appointing Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson to be Director of this Office. 
Mr. Wilson is resigning as president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company to take this job. In his 
new position he will be responsible for directing 
all the mobilization activities of the Government, 
including production, procurement, manpower, 
transportation, and economic stabilization. 

The Government is also moving forward with 
preparations for civil defense. I have appointed 
former Governor Millard Caldwell of Florida to 
be Federal Civilian Defense Administrator. 

In addition I have recommended legislation to 
the Congress which will authorize the Federal 
Government to help States and cities in their civil 
defense preparations. I hope the Congress will 
enact this legislation soon, so that the civil defense 
work which has already started can be greatly 
speeded up. 


Protection of Our Freedom 


These are our plans for making our country 
stronger. As we go forward, we must keep clearly 
in mind the meaning of what we are doing. Our 
freedom is in danger. 

Sometimes we may forget just what freedom 
means to us. It is as close to us, as important to 
us, as the air we breathe. Freedom is in our 
homes, in our schools, in our churches. It is in 
our work and our Government and the right to 
vote as we please. Those are the things that 
would be taken from us if communism should win. 

Because our freedom is in danger we are united 
in its defense. Let no aggressor think we are 
divided. Our great strength is the loyalty and 
fellowship of a free people. We pull together 
when we are in trouble, and we do it by our own 
choice, not out of fear, but out of love for the 
great values of our American life, that we all have 
a share in. 

In this great defense effort that we are under- 
taking, things may not always go as smoothly 
as we would wish, either in Washington or in your 
home town. But remember that we are building 
our defenses in the democratic way and not by 
the iron rule of dictatorship. 

Those of us who work in the Government will 
do our best. But the outcome depends, as it has 
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always depended, on the spirit and energy of our 
people. 

The job of building a stronger America must 
be done on our farms, in our factories, and in our 
homes. It must be done by every one of us, where- 
ever we are, and whatever our jobs may be. 


Our Responsibilities as Individuals 


In this time of danger, each of us must accept 
an individual responsibility for the good of the 
country. 

Unfortunately, at this moment, a railway union 
and a large number of its members are out on an 
unlawful strike that has partially paralyzed our 
railroad system. 

This action has already begun to slow down our 
industry. It is interfering with the movement of 
troops; it is holding up equipment for our fighting 
forces; and our civilian population has begun to 
suffer. This strike is a danger to the security of 
our Nation. 

As Commander-in-Chief, therefore, I call upon 
the union and its striking members to return to 
work immediately. I ask you men who are on 
strike to realize that, no matter how serious you 
believe your grievances are, nothing can excuse 
the fact that you are adding to your country’s 
danger. I ask you, in the name of our country, 
to return immediately to your posts of duty. 

Our fighting men in Korea have set an example 
that should inspire us all. Attacked by superior 
numbers, and in the bitterest of winter weather, 
they were resolute, steady, and determined. Their 
steadfast courage in the face of reverses is one of 
the most heroic stories in our country’s history. 

In the days ahead, each of us should measure his 
own efforts, his own sacrifices, by the standard of 
our heroic men in Korea. 

Many of you who are young people will serve 
in the Armed Forces of your country. Nothing 
you will do later in life will be of greater benefit to 
your homes, your communities, or your friends. 

Many others of you will have to work longer 
hours in factories, in mines, or mills. Think of 
this not as longer hours, but as more planes, more 
tanks, more ships, more of all the things that are 
needed for the defense of your homes and your 
way of life. 

All of us will have to pay more taxes and do 
without things we like. Think of this not as a 
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sacrifice but as an opportunity, an opportunity to 
defend the best kind of life that men have ever 
devised on this earth. 

As I speak to you tonight, aggression has won 
a military advantage in Korea. We should not 
try to hide or explain away that fact. By the same 
token, we should draw renewed courage and faith 
from the response of the free world to that aggres- 
sion. What the free nations have done in Korea 
is right, and men, all over the world, know that 
it is right. Whatever temporary set-backs there 
may be, the right will prevail in the end. 

Because of all these things I have been talking 
about with you, I will issue a proclamation tomor- 
row morning declaring that a national emergency 
exists. This will call upon every citizen to put 
aside his personal interests for the good of our 
country. All of our energies must be devoted to 
the tasks ahead of us. 


Our Responsibilities as a Nation 


No nation has ever had a greater responsibility 
than ours has at this moment. We must remem- 
ber that we are the leaders of the free world. We 
must understand that we cannot achieve peace by 
ourselves, but only by cooperating with other free 
nations and with the men and women who love 
freedom everywhere. 

We must remember that our goal is not war 
but peace. Throughout the world, our name 
stands for international justice and for a world 
based on the principles of law and order. We must 
_ keep it that way. We are willing to negotiate 
differences, but we will not yield to aggression. 
Appeasement of evil is not the road to peace. 

The American people have always met danger 
with courage and determination. I am confident 
we will do that now, and, with God’s help, we shall 
keep our freedom. 


PROCLAMATION OF DECEMBER 16, 1950? 


WHEREAS recent events in Korea and elsewhere consti- 
tute a grave threat to the peace of the world and imperil 
the efforts of this country and those of the United Nations 
to prevent aggression and armed conflict; and 

WHEBEAS world conquest by Communist imperialism is 
the goal of the forces of aggression that have been loosed 
upon the world; and 

WHEREAS, if the goal of Communist imperialism were 
to be achieved, the people of this country would no longer 


* Proc, 2914; 15 Fed. Reg. 9029 
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enjoy the full and rich life they have with God’s help 
built for themselves and their children; they would no 
longer enjoy the blessings of the freedom of worshipping 
as they severally choose, the freedom of reading and lis- 
tening to what they choose, the right of free speech in- 
cluding the right to criticize their Government, the right 
to choose those who conduct their Government, the right 
to engage freely in collective bargaining, the right to 
engage freely in their own business enterprises, and the 
many other freedoms and rights which are a part of our 
way of life; and 

WHEREAS the increasing menace of the forces of Com- 
munist aggression requires that the national defense of 
the United States be strengthened as speedily as possible: 

NowW, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. TRUMAN, President of the 
United States of America, do proclaim the existence of a 
national emergency, which requires that the military, 
naval, air, and civilian defenses of this country be 
strengthened as speedily as possible to the end that we 
may be able to repel any and all threats against our 
national security and to fulfill our responsibilities in the 
efforts being made through the United Nations and other- 
wise to bring about lasting peace. 

I summon all citizens to make a united effort for the 
security and well-being of our beloved country and to 
place its needs foremost in thought and action that the 
full moral and material strength of the Nation may be 
readied for the dangers which threaten us. 

I summon our farmers, our workers in industry, and our 
businessmen to make a mighty production effort to meet 
the defense requirements of the Nation and to this end 
to eliminate all waste and inefficiency and to subordinate 
all lesser interests to the common good. 

I summon every person and every community to make, 
with a spirit of neighborliness, whatever sacrifices are 
necessary for the welfare of the Nation. 

I summon all State and local leaders and officials to 
cooperate fully with the military and civilian defense 
agencies of the United States in the national defense pro- 
gram. 

I summon all citizens to be loyal to the principles upon 
which our Nation is founded, to keep faith with our 
friends and allies, and to be firm in our devotion to the 
peaceful purposes for. which the United Nations was 
founded. 

I am confident that we will meet the dangers that con- 
front us with courage and determination, strong in the 
faith that we can thereby “secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity.” 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 

caused the Seal of the United States of 

[seAL] America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this sixteenth 
day of December in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and seventy-fifth. 


Harry S. TRUMAN 
By the President: 
DEAN ACHESON 
Secretary of State. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESSIONAL 
LEADERS MEET 


[Released to the press by the White House December 11] 


The President has invited the Congressional 
leaders listed below to meet with him at 10:00 
a. m., Wednesday, December 13, 1950, to discuss 
matters concerning the proclaiming of a national 
emergency and related matters. e President is 
particularly anxious now, as always, to continue 
and strengthen the bipartisan approach to these 
matters. In addition to the presiding officers of 
each House, the list of those invited includes lead- 
ers of the party organization from both parties in 
each House and the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member from the Committees on Foreign 
Relations, Foreign Affairs, and Armed Services, 
and Appropriations. 


The Vice President 

The Speaker 

Senator Lucas, Majority Leader 

Senator Wherry, Minority Leader 

Senator Taft, Chairman, Republican Policy Committee 

Senator Connally, Chairman of Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee 

Senator Wiley, ranking Republican, Foreign Relations 
Committee 

Senator Tydings, Chairman, Armed Services Committee 

Senator Bridges, ranking Republican, Armed Services 
Committee 

Senator McKellar, Chairman, Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee 

Congressman McCormack, Majority Leader 

Congressman Martin, Minority Leader 

Congressman Richards, Acting Chairman, Foreign Affairs 
Committee 

Congressman Eaton, ranking Republican on Foreign 
Affairs Committee 

Congressman Vinson, Chairman, Armed Services Commit- 
tee 

Congressman Short, ranking Republican, Armed Services 
Committee 

Congressman Cannon, Chairman, Appropriations Commit- 
tee 

Congressmai Taber, ranking Minority Member, Appro- 
priations Committee 


[Released to the press by the White House December 13] 


The President met this forenoon with a bi- 
partisan group of Congressional leaders to dis- 
cuss matters concerning the defense and foreign 
policy of the United States. 

The President, the Secretary of State, and the 
Secretary of Defense made statements to the group 
concerning the gravity of the present international 
situation and the necessity for a very rapid in- 
crease in our military strength. The President 
indicated that a sharp step-up in our mobilization 
effort to support the increase in our military forces 
would be needed, and indicated that one of the 
things under consideration in this connection is 
the declaration of a national emergency. 

The President called on each of the Congres- 
sional leaders to make comments on these ques- 
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tions. There appeared to be unanimous agree- 
ment that our military strength should be built 
up with the utmost speed. There also appeared to 
be strong sentiment in favor of declaring a na- 
tional emergency, although some of those present 
did not wish to state any views on this question 
without having an opportunity for further study 
as to its legal effects. 

The President feels that all of those present at 
the conference approached the subjects under dis- 
cussion in a constructive manner and that the dis- 
cussion which took place will be most useful. 


Control of Economic Relations 
With Communist China 


[Released to the press December 16] 


The United States Government is taking meas- 
ures today to place under control all Chinese Com- 
munist assets within United States jurisdiction 
and is issuing regulations to prohibit ships of 
United States registry from calling at Chinese 
Communist ports until further notice as steps 
necessary to accomplish the effective control of the 
economic relationships between the United States 
and Communist China envisaged by the institu- 
tion, on December 3, 1950, of the requirement that 
no exports would be permitted to Communist 
China from the United States without validated 
export licenses. 

his action has been forced upon us by the in- 
tervention of Chinese Communist military forces 
in Korea. In view of the commitment of Chinese 
resources in this unprovoked aggressive activity, 
this Government cannot permit the Chinese Com- 
munists to have access to United States supplies 
or assets in the United States, the use of which 
under present circumstances clearly runs counter 
to the interests and objectives of the United Na- 
tions in the Far Eastern crisis. 

It is not our desire that this be a permanent 
restriction. As long as a willful group of Chinese 
Communist leaders are willing to subvert their 
national interests and the welfare of the Chinese 
people to the designs of international Communist 
imperialism, it is impossible for this Government 
to act otherwise. If the Chinese Communists 
choose to withdraw their forces of aggression and 
act in conformity with United Nations principles, 
this Government will be prepared promptly to 
consider removing restrictions and restoring 
normal trade relations. 

The same controls also are being applied to 
North Korean assets at this time. This is purely 
an administrative measure since North Korean 
assets are neglible. 

The Departments of Commerce and Treasury 
are issuing the necessary regulations. Copies of 
these will be available from them. 
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U.S. Supports Cease-Fire Resolution on Korea 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin? 


Mr. CuarrMan, Will there be peace or war in the 
Far East? The world awaits anxiously the answer 
to this question. The action of armed forces of 
members of the United Nations under a unified 
command has always been and now remains the 
exercise of the peace-making function of the 
United Nations. 

I share the grave concern of my 13 colleagues 
who have put before us the draft resolution look- 
ing toward the bases on which a satisfactory cease- 
fire could be arranged. 

I want you to understand that I also approach 
this from the postulate that the safety and security 
of the United Nations Forces in the field and of 
the population of Korea is a paramount considera- 
tion. 

You must recognize, of course, that the United 
States, having substantial forces forming a part 
of the unified command, that I gain from my mail, 
from brave men out there in Korea and from con- 
tacts which I have knowledge of, the fact that the 
troops consider themselves in allegiance to and 
under the flag of the United Nations and expect 
of us full measure of support. 

Therefore, however concerned members may be 
to see a cessation of hostilities, I am glad to see 
that the representative of India recognizes that a 
cessation of hostilities is not a static act. It should 
not place United Nations forces at a disadvantage. 
Our experience in the United Nations has shown 
that such an act as cessation of hostilities involves 
continuing questions of supervision. We have had 
that experience. 

These are some of the factors that I would ex- 
pect the committee suggested .to be appointed by 
the President to explore: To stop aggression, to 
discourage it in the future, to put an end to fight- 
ing in the meantime, to limit the area of the fight- 
ing are objectives which we entertain. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if these objectives appear 
to be feasible in the present circumstances through 
a peaceful solution of the existing issues, let me 


?Made in Committee I on Dec. 12 and released to the 


press by the U.S. delegation to the General Assembly on 
the same date. 
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assure you that my country is glad to have a chan- 
nel opened up for such an effort through the 
United Nations. However, we consider it essential 
that the first step should be taken and concluded 
before other steps are attempted. Cease-fire and 
protection of armed forces and of the Korean 
a ag is the first step. It should be executed, 
nished, before trying other steps such as political 
issues. From the discussion here, we arrive at the 
opinion, and we think we have a right to assume, 
that other steps will not be taken until the bases 
of and the fact of cease-fire have been established. 
Now, this proposal is apparently designed to 
create such channels for pacific settlement. Con- 
sequently, the United States will vote for it. 





General Assembly Adopts Cease-Fire Resolution! 


U.N. doc. A/1742 
Adopted Dec. 14, 1950 
Vote 52-5-1 

The General Assembly, 

VIEWING with grave concern the situation in the 
Far East, 

ANxious that immediate steps should be taken to 
prevent the conflict in Korea spreading to other 
areas and to put an end to the fighting in Korea 
itself and that further steps should then be taken for 
a peaceful settlement of existing issues in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations, ; 

Requests the President of the General Assembly to 
constitute a group of three persons including him- 
self to determine the basis on which a satisfactory 
cease-fire in Korea can be arranged and to make 
recommendations to the General Assembly as soon 
as possible. 


* Submitted to Committee I by Afghanistan, Bur- 
ma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Yemen. The three representatives appointed to 
serve on the committee are Lester B. Pearson (Can- 
ada), Nasrollah Entezam (Iran), President of 
the General Assembly, and Sir Benegal N. Rau 
(India). 
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United Nations Goal of Peace Without Aggression 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


The General Assembly has asked this Commit- 
tee to consider as an urgent and important ques- 
tion the intervention of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China in 
Korea. Everything we know of the events in 
Korea makes it clear that this question is the most 
important and the most urgent with which the 
United Nations has ever had to deal. 

We are ina time of crisis. This crisis lays stern 
demands upon the wisdom and the character of all 
our peoples and all of us at this table. 

I am confident that we shall meet these demands. 
I am confident that we shall save the peace of the 
world by making wise and courageous decisions. 
We have much to win by staunchness of heart and 
unity. We have everything to lose by indecision 
and vacillation. 


U.N. Acted To Defend Rights of Small Nations 


Together we can maintain the United Nations 
as an unshakeable bulwark against war and ag- 
gression for future generations. 

The forces of the United Nations have been at- 
tacked in Korea by Chinese Communist armies. 
The broad scale of the attack has resulted in a 
military reverse for the forces of the United 
Nations. But hope for peace and justice and dedi- 
cation to the concept of collective security are not 
in retreat. 

I will not recite to you again the tale of events 
that have brought us here. I shall recall only that 
the United Nations has acted in Korea solely for 
the purpose of defending a small country’s right 
to liberty. 

The hearts of free men everywhere rejoiced 
when the United Nations gave proof of its determi- 
nation to stand against aggression. Many mil- 
lions of people in many lands rejoiced that the 
United Nations existed to uphold the small and the 


* Made before Committee I (Political and Security), on 
Dec. 7 and released to the press by the U.S. delegation to 
the General Assembly on the same date. 
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weak. The issue was clear, and the members of 
the United Nations acted freely—without com- 

ulsion, fear, or greed. They acted to defend 
aes and to defend the United Nations. 

The United Nations forces repulsed the aggres- 
sor. They were on the verge of restoring to the 
people of Korea their sovereignty and the control 
of their own territory, free from outside control 
and domination. These were magnificent achieve- 
ments, won for Korea and for the world by the 
young men of the United Nations forces. 

The pattern of collective action was being com- 
pleted “ this Assembly. We set up the political 
machinery to unify the country. We acted to 
alleviate the suffering of the Korean people. And 
we undertook to aid the Korean people to rebuild 
their homes, their stores, and factories. The sym- 
bol of the United Nations, as a defender and as a 
builder, was burning bright on the horizon. The 
light of the new day promised by the United Na- 
tions was beginning to spread around the earth. 


Communists Forced Withdrawal 


It was at this moment that Chinese Communist 
forces intervened in Korea on a large scale and 
repulsed the advance units of the United Nations 
forces. The United Nations forces regrouped and 
then pushed forward again to complete their as- 
ieeen task. This advance collided with a full- 
scale Chinese Communist offensive, which had been 
carefully mounted and long prepared. The su- 
perior numbers of the attackers, and the secrecy in 
which their preparations were shrouded, could 
only result in the withdrawal of the United 
Nations troops under heavy pressure. 

The facts demolish the fiction that the Chinese 
Communists in Korea are “volunteers.” The size, 
complexity and force of the operations make it 
clear that the Chinese Communists are fighting as 
centrally directed armed forces, organized, 


' equipped, and supplied for modern war. Only a 


great national effort could have produced action 


on such a scale. 
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The facts speak for themselves. The talk about 
Chinese volunteers should be evaluated against 
the following intelligence. 


Statistics on Chinese Communist Army 


There is strong reason to believe that the fol- 
lowing units of the Chinese Communist Army are 
in Korea: 


The 71st Division and the 72d Division of the 
24th Chinese Communist Army; the 77th Division 
of the 26th Chinese Communist Army; the 81st 
Division of the 27th Chinese Communist Army; 
the 94th Division of the 32d Chinese Communist 
Army; the illth Division of the 37th Chinese 
Communist Army, and the 58th Chinese Com- 
munist Division. 


The following units have been identified even 
more positively than have those listed above and 
represent approximately 55,000 to 60,000 troops 
which, it is reasonably certain, are in Korea: 


The 70th Division of the 24th Chinese Com- 
munist Army; and the 79th and 80th Divisions of 
the 27th Chinese Communist Army. 


The following units, representing a total 
strength of about 200,000 have been definitely and 
are positively known to be in Korea: 


The 59th, 60th and 89th Divisions of the 20th 
Chinese Communist Army; the 112th, 113th and 
114th Divisions of the 38th Chinese Communist 
Army ; the 115th, 116th and 117th Divisions of the 
39th Chinese Communist Army; the 118th, 119th 
and 120th Divisions of the 40th Chinese Com- 
munist Army; the 124th, 125th and 126th Divi- 
sions of the 42d Chinese Communist Army; the 
148th, 149th and 150th Divisions of the 50th 
Chinese Communist Army; the 196th, 197th and 
198th Divisions of the 66th Chinese Communist 
Army. 


These are the divisions, these are the armies that 
we know are in Korea. No reference is made to 
units gathered across the Yalu River. 

Yesterday, Mr. Vyshinsky stated to the General 
Assembly, on behalf of his Government—and I 
quote from Document A/PV.319, page 6: 


In reality, however, there has been no intervention by 
the armed forces of the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China. There has been no incur- 
sion by any such troops because there are no armed forces 
of the People’s Republic of China in Korea. The Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China did 
not send such troops to Korea, and it is not now sending 
them. 


I have placed before the Committee the latest, 
authoritative, factual data on Chinese Communist 
intervention. The Committee can judge the 
credibility of the statement made yesterday by the 
representative of the Soviet Union. 
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‘4Volunteers”’ or Accessories 


Aside from the facts, the arguments advanced 
by spokesmen for Peiping and for the Soviet 
sien seeking to justify these “voluntary” actions 
should cause the gravest concern among the non- 
Soviet states of the world. The Soviet representa- 
tive says that the Chinese Communists have “gone 
to succor their brethren.” He says that there is, 
therefore, no reason for protesting. This doctrine 
could be invoked to justify similar “volunteer” 
actions elsewhere in the world. 

The pattern is simple. Organize a Communist 
uprising in a country, or attack it through a neigh- 
bor; send in divisions to aid the aggressors, call 
the divisions “volunteers”; and then protest that 
the international community has neither right nor 
interest in aiding the victim. 

Thus, the doctrine of “volunteers” is revealed 
to this Assembly as a new and dangerous weapon 
in the arsenal of Soviet imperialism. 

This body, I believe, will wish to examine this 
doctrine and to reject it. 

What are we to say of the motives of the Peiping 
regime in attacking the United Nations? They 
acted, in the words of the President of the United 
States, “despite prolonged and earnest efforts to 
bring home to the Communist leaders of China 
the plain fact that neither the United Nations nor 
the United States has any aggressive intention 
toward China.” 

This fact is so plain to most of the world that 
only one conclusion can be drawn from the action 
of the Peiping regime; it has acted against the 
interests of the Chinese people and on behalf of 
Russian colonial policy in Asia. 

I am sure that, in our debate here, we will all 
make clear the desire of our peoples to live in peace 
with the Chinese people and our hope that they wil] 
no longer be deceived and forced into serving the 
aims of the Soviet Communist Government. This 
Committee will earn a high place in history, if it 
can save the Chinese people from the follies of 
being misled into the service of the new Soviet 
imperialism. 


U.N. Responsibilities 


This Committee can settle this threat to the 
peace most effectively by so conducting itself that 
those who have attacked the vital principles of 
collective security are brought to see their error 
and to return to their own frontiers. Time still 
remains for those who instigated this deed to re- 
flect upon its possible consequences. 

If those who are challenging the United Nations 
believe that we will give up our principles because 
they threaten us with mighty force, let them know 
that they are tragically mistaken. 

The United Nations will not swerve from its 
principles. We will not give up our settled pur- 
pose to make Korea free and independent. We 
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will not yield in our considered decision to make 
aggression impossible through this United Nations 
organization. 

y Government has joined with the Govern- 
ments of Cuba, Ecuador, France, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom in presenting a draft resolution 
now before us. This resolution is substantially 
that which the six sponsors tabled in the Security 
Council on November 10, which was debated there 
for several meetings, and which was vetoed by the 
Soviet Union on November 30. The resolution is 
today, as truly as it was on the day of its intro- 
duction, a reflection of sound United Nations pol- 
icies. The policies of the United Nations in this 
situation must be to achieve these objectives: 


First, to assure the security of the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea; 

second, to cause the withdrawal of armed 
forces assisting the North Korean aggressors ; 

third, to localize the Korean conflict: 

fourth, to bring about a speedy conclusion of 
the fighting on a satisfactory United Nations basis; 

fifth, to make assurances that the United Na- 
tions has no purposes hostile to the security or 
threatening to the interests of Korea’s neighbors, 


Only when this question has been disposed of 
can the other pressing questions concerning the 
peace and security of Asia be settled. 

The passage of this resolution by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of this body should demonstrate to the 
Peiping regime the united purpose of the vast 
majority of countries to keep the peace. 

If the Chinese Communist leaders are subject to 
reason, let us show them how the United Nations 
works. If they pay no heed to the words and the 
votes of the nine Security Council members who 
supported this resolution, let us show them our 
hands ratsed in the common interest as found by 
a body whose special function it is to reflect the 
moral judgment of mankind. Let us show them 
that the use of force is not a suitable basis for 
negotiations. Let us act quickly and together to 
show them that the United Nations is determined 
to settle this threat to the peace. 

This organization was created for peace and for 
peaceful negotiation. But the events of the last 
few months have shown that we are ready and 
willing to meet the challenge of unprovoked armed 
aggression. 

We wish to keep a world at peace. We do not 
threaten. We are ready to move slowly and try 
every avenue to find our goal of peace without 
aggression. But let no group and no nation 
brandish armed force too long against the United 
Nations’ desire for peace. He who picks away at 
the mountainside may bring down an avalanche. 

Let us demonstrate now that we are united for 
peace and that we shall remain united for peace. 
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Austrian Treaty Talks Stalemated 


Statement by Michael J. McDermott 
Special Assistant for Press Relations 


[Released to the press December 15] 


Once again, the deputies for the Austrian treaty 
have failed to make any progress because the So- 
viet representative persists in introducing irrele- 
vant issues in order to avoid discussing the few and 
relatively minor articles of the treaty which re- 
main unagreed. For over a year, the Soviets, by 
a series of stalling devices, have refused to discuss 
concrete issues. Again, they have used the Aus- 
trian discussions to talk about Trieste, an entirely 
unrelated matter. 

This development was hardly a surprise, in view 
of past Soviet tactics. The report, spread earlier 
this week, that the Soviets had requested the meet- 
ing, was incorrect—they merely agreed to a meet- 
ing proposed weeks ago by the Western deputies. 

The United States remains determined to do all 
in its power to conclude an Austrian treaty but 
such a treaty is impossible until the Soviets agree 
and withdraw their occupation forces. Until they 
do so, the United States will be forced to keep its 
troops in Austria and will continue to live up to 
its obligations there. Unfortunately, the Aus- 
trians are still denied the freedom and independ- 
ence which were long ago promised to them. 


Air Transport Agreement With France 
Affects New Commercial Merger 


[Released to the press simultaneously 
at Washington and Paris December 12] 


American Overseas Airlines having merged 
with Pan American World Airways, a rearrange- 
ment of American trans-Atlantic service has been 
effected between PAA and Trans-World Airlines. 
Under this rearrangement, both airlines will now 
have services to Paris and London. (Previously, 
PAA served London and not Paris, and TWA 
served Paris and not London.) 

In accordance with the Franco-American air 
transport agreement of March 27, 1946, French air 
authorities have granted to PAA the operating 
permit for which it had applied. (TWA has pre- 
viously been given an operating permit to serve 
London.) PAA will inaugurate its service be- 
tween the United States and Paris in the near 
future with three flights per week. 

Consultations between civil aviation officials of 
the two Governments are scheduled to take place 
this week in Washington to discuss problems re- 
lated to the Franco-American air agreement. 
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Crisis in World Affairs, a Challenge to the Youth of Today 


Address by the President* 


[Excerpts] 

As we meet here today, the serious crisis in world 
affairs overshadows all that we do. This country 
of ours, together with other members of the United 
Nations, is engaged in a critical struggle to uphold 
the values of peace and justice and freedom. 

We are struggling to preserve our own liberty 
as a nation. More than that, we are striving, in 
cooperation with the other free nations, to uphold 
the basic values of freedom—of peace based on 
justice—which are essential for the progress of 
mankind. 

As we engage in.that struggle, we must preserve 
the elements of our American way of life that 
are the basic source of our strength. That is the 
purpose of this Mid-Century White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. You are seeking 
ways to help our children and young people be- 
come mentally and morally stronger and to make 
them better citizens. I think you should press 
right ahead with that work, because it is more 
important now than ever. 


Struggle Between Freedom and Communism 


Our thoughts and prayers are with our young 
men who are fighting in Korea. They are en- 
gaged in a battle against tremendous odds. The 
full effort of the united people of this country is 
behind them. All of us are aware of the grave 
risk of general conflict which has been deliberately 
caused by the Chinese Communist leaders. Their 
action greatly changes the immediate situation 
with which we are confronted. It does not change 
our fundamental purpose to work for the cause of 
a just and peaceful world. 

No matter how the immediate situation may 
develop, we must remember that the fighting in 
Korea is but one part of the tremendous struggle 
of our time—the struggle between freedom and 


* Made before the Mid-Century White House Conference 
on Children and Youth at Washington, D. C., on Dec. 5 
and released to the press by the White House on the same 
date. 
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Communist imperialism. This struggle engages 
all our national life, all our institutions, all our 
resources. For the effort of the evil forces of 
communism to reach out and dominate the world 
confronts our Nation and our civilization with the 
greatest challenge in our history. 

I believe the single, most important thing our 

oung people will need to meet this critical chal- 
enge in the years ahead is moral strength— 
strength of character. And I know that the work 
of this conference will be of tremendous assistance 
in the urgent task of helping our young people 
achieve the strength of character they will need. 

If we are to give our children the training that 
will enable them to hold fast to the right course 
in these dangerous times, we must clearly under- 
stand the nature of the crisis. We must under- 
stand the nature of the threat created by inter- 
national communism. 


Military Threat Changing Lives of Youth 


In the first place, it is obviously a military 
threat. The Communist-dominated countries are 
maintaining large military forces—far larger than 
they could possibly need for peaceful purposes. 
And they have shown by their actions in Korea 
that they will not hesitate to use these forces in 
armed aggression whenever it suits their evil 
purposes. 

Because of this military threat, we must 
strengthen our military defenses. Weare now en- 
gaged in a great program of rearmament. This 
will change the lives of our young people. A 
great many of them will have to devote some part 
of their lives to service in our armed forces or other 
defense activities. In no other way, can we insure 
our survival as a nation. 

Our objective is not simply to build up our own 
armed forces. Our objective is, rather, to help 
build up the collective strength of the free na- 
tions—the nations which share the ideals and as- 
pirations of free men. 

As a matter of defense, we need the combined re- 
sources and the common determination of the free 
world to meet the military threat of communism. 
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But our problem is more than a eo 4 matter. 
Our problem and our objective is to build a world 
order based on freedom and justice. We have 
worked with the free nations to lay the founda- 
tions of such a world order in the United Nations, 
and we must remain firm in our commitment to 
the United Nations. That is the only way out of 
an endless circle of force and retaliation, violence, 
and war—which will carry the human race back 
to the dark ages if it is not stopped. And this is 
a point that we must make sure our children and 
young people understand. 

The threat of communism has other aspects than 
the military aspect. In some ways, the moral and 
spiritual dangers that flow from communism are 
a more serious threat to freedom than its military 
power. 


Problems Raised by Communism 


The ideology of communism is a challenge to 
all the values of our society and our way of life. 
Some people are most concerned about the Com- 
munist threat to our economic system. But, se- 
rious as this is, it is only one of the many problems 
that communism raises. 

Communism attacks our basic values, our belief 
in God, our belief in the dignity of man and the 
value of human life, our belief in justice and 
freedom. It attacks the institutions that are based 
on these values. It attacks our churches, our 
guaranties of civil liberty, our courts, our demo- 
cratic form of government. Communism claims 
that all these things are merely tools of self-in- 
terest and greed—that they are weapons used by 
one class to oppress another. 

We who live in this country know, from our own 
experience, how false this attack of communism 
is. But there are many people in other parts of 
the world who have salleled injustice, or who have 
been oppressed, or who stagger under burdens of 
poverty or disease, to whom the false doctrines of 
communism have an appeal. And every time our 
American institutions fail to live up to their high 
purposes, every time they fail in the proper ad- 
ministration of justice, the forces of communism 
are aided in their attempt to poison the minds 
of men everywhere. 

Our teachers—and all others who deal with our 
young people—should place uppermost the need 
for making our young people understand our free 
institutions and the values on which they rest. 
We must fight against the moral cynicism—the 
materialistic view of life—on which communism 
feeds. We must teach the objectives that lie be- 
hind our institutions and the duty of all our 
citizens to make those institutions work in a more 
nearly perfect manner. Nothing is more impor- 
tant than this. And nothing this conference can 
do will have a greater effect on the world struggle 
against communism than spelling out the ways in 
which our young people can better understand our 
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democratic institutions and why we must fight 
when necessary, to defend them. ; 


Solution by Training 


These White House conferences have done a 
great deal, over the years, to make our people and 
our Government conscious of our social problems, 
as they affect children, and to help solve those 
problems. These conferences have made our 
democracy work better—have aided it to carry out 
its promise of a better life for all. 

n this fifth conference of this White House 
series, you are carrying on that great tradition. 
This year, you are mainly concerned with the 
mental and moral health of our children. And 
that is exactly what you should be concerned with 
at this time. 

In the days ahead, there will be many cases in 
which we will have to make special efforts to see 
that children get a fair chance at the right kind of 
start in life. For, as our defense effort is increased, 
special problems will be created by the disruption 
of the lives of many families. 

When the White House conference was held in 
1940, the nature of the defense problems which 
lay ahead was not very clear to those who par- 
ticipated. But, in the years that followed, we 
found that the defense program created many 
problems that affected our children. There were 
problems of migration, divided families, working 
mothers, inadequate housing at defense centers and 
military camps, lack of community services and 
of facilities for education and child welfare. 

Today, we know much more about these prob- 
lems, and our recent experience in trying to solve 
them is fresh in our minds. I know that the work 
of this conference will give us some important 
— lines as to how we can handle these matters 

est. Our defense effort is all-important, but we 
must do everything we can to see that it does not 
handicap the lives of children who are affected by 
it. The delegates to this conference can help us 
do a better job this time in meeting our defense 
= hat is a vital part of the work of 

elping to make a healthier and happier life for 
all our children in the years ahead. 
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Confirmations 


On September 18, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nom- 
ination of William O’Dwyer to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United States to Mexico. 

On December 7, 1950, the Senate confirmed the follow- 
ing nominations: 


Walter S. Gifford as American Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Great Britain; 

Howard H. Tewksbury as American Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to Paraguay. 
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Economic Aspects of Inter-American Relations 


by Edward G. Miller, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs.’ 


In 1920, United States exports to Latin America 
were valued at about 1,500 million dollars. In the 
18 years preceding World War II, these exports 
declined to 628 million dollars in 1930 and to 480 
million dollars in 1938. Since the beginning of 
the war, United States exports to Latin America 
have increased to 1,261 million dollars in 1945 
and almost 2,700 million dollars in 1949. In 1950, 
our exports to Latin America will amount to about 
2,600 million dollars. As compared with 1948, 
our exports in 1949 to Latin America increased 
about five and one-half times. The increase of 
United States exports to individual countries such 
as Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, and Guatemala was considerably greater. 

The growing importance of Latin America as 
a market for United States commodities is shown 
by the fact that, while in 1930 Latin America 
absorbed about 16 percent of United States total 
exports, the proportion of our exports to Latin 
America in 1949 amounted to more than 22 per- 
cent. It is estimated that, in 1950, Latin America 
will have bought about 27 percent of our exports. 
With respect to certain groups of United States 
export commodities, the importance of the Latin 
American market stands out even more clearly. 
In 1949, for example, Latin America purchased 
29 percent of the chemicals we exported, 31 per- 
cent of our exports of metals and manufactures, 
and 32 percent of our exports of machinery and 
vehicles. 

Another consideration which, perhaps, bears 
even more significantly upon our economic policy 
in relation to Latin America is the growth of 
importance of the United States as a source of 
supply of the commodities, which our neighbors 
to the south purchase abroad. In 1930, Latin 
America secured from the United States 35 per- 
cent of its total imports. In 1938, the last full 
year of peace before World War II, the proportion 
of imports from the United States amounted to 


* Excerpts from an address made before the National 
Coffee Association at Boca Raton, Fla., on Dec. 6 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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somewhat less than 33 percent of total imports. 
But, in 1949, the United States supplied 49 percent 
of Latin America’s total imports. For individual 
countries, the importance of the United States as 
a source of supply is even greater than these figures 
would indicate. In the postwar years, Mexico and 
Cuba, for example, secured more than 80 percent 
of their imports from the United States, and the 
same was true of Central America. We provided 
73 percent of Venezuela’s total imports, 51 percent 
of Peru’s imports, and more than 40 percent of 
Brazil’s and Chile’s purchases abroad. 

The increase in the importance of the United 
States as a source of supply of the goods which 
Latin America buys abroad is due, in large part, 
to the circumstance that World War IT disrupted 
Latin America’s trade with its most important 
suppliers outside- of the Western Hemisphere, 
namely, Great Britain, Germany, Japan, and 
ae However, the increase has also been due 
to changes in the composition of Latin America’s 
demand for foreign commodities. For example, 
Argentina, which, in the last 10 years, has made 
considerable progress in industrialization, has, at 
the same time, substantially increased its demand 
for United States manufactured goods. The 
same is true of other countries, and, paradoxically, 
the increase in industrialization in some of these 
has caused them to turn to the United States as 
a:supplier of raw materials and semiprocessed 
goods. These facts provide striking evidence of 
the importance of industrial development in 
Latin America to our foreign trade. The in- 
creased importance of the United States as a 
supplier of Latin American requirements not only 
tightens the economic link between us and the 
Latin American countries but it also emphasizes 
the responsibility which devolves upon the United 
States in the conduct of its foreign economic 
policies. 

Changes in the United States imports from 
Latin America have been equally striking. In 
1920, a year of economic prosperity and inflated 
prices, United States imports from Latin America 
amounted to 1,766 million dollars. These imports 
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declined to 678 million dollars in 1930, 461 million 
dollars in 1935, and 453 million dollars in 1938. 
Thereafter, our imports from Latin America rose 
steadily. In 1941, they amounted to a little over 
1 billion dollars; in 1947, to 2,150 million dollars; 
and, in 1949, to about 2,300 million dollars. In 
1950, we will have purchased from Latin America 
at least 2.5 billion dollars worth of goods. 


Growth in Latin American Share of U.S. Imports 


The importance of Latin America as a source 
of commodities which the United States obtains 
from abroad will be more readily appreciated 
when we compare our imports from Latin Amer- 
ica to our total imports. In 1930, Latin America 
supplied 22 — of our total imports. The 
proportion of our imports originating in Latin 
America amounted to 30 percent in 1941, 35 per- 
cent in 1949 and, during the first 6 months of 1950 
to 33 percent. 

To Latin America, the United States has, in the 
past 30 years, been the largest single market. In 
1925, Latin America sold in the United States 
nearly 37 percent of its total exports. The pro- 
portion of sales to the United States declined to 
26 percent in 1938 but rose — to 50 percent in 
1945. In 1949, the United States purchased 40 
percent of all Latin American exports. From the 
point of view of some of the individual Latin 
American countries, the importance of the United 
States as a market for their products is consider- 
ably larger. In the postwar period, we have been 
buying about 80 percent of the total exports of 
Mexico and Central America, 50 percent of Brazil- 
ian exports, 64 percent of Cuba’s sales abroad, and 
more than half of Chile’s total exports. 

United States imports from Latin America are 
significant not only because of their size but also 
because of their composition. Our import trade 
from Latin America can hardly be called luxury 
trade. More than one-half of the value of our 
imports from Latin America consists of strategic 
raw materials. Latin America provides all our 
requirements from abroad of vanadium, quebra- 
cho, and castor oil. It is a source of more than 90 
percent of our purchases of antimony, cadmium, 
and mica. From our neighbors to the south, we 
secure from 75 to 90 percent of our imports of 
petroleum, beryllium, bismuth, copper, and iodine 
and from 40 to 75 percent of our imports of sisal, 
tin, lead, zinc, onl tantalite, to mention some of 
the principal commodities. 

In the future, the importance of Latin America 
as a source of strategic raw materials is more likely 
to increase than to decline. The case of manganese 
may serve as an example. In the past, a large 
proportion of our imports of manganese has come 
from the Soviet Union. Two great new deposits 
of this essential commodity have recently been 
located in Brazil, one in the Amazon basin and 
another in the interior of Mato Grosso. Plans 
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for the development of these deposits are now 
under active consideration, and, eventually, Brazil 
may well become our most important supplier of 
manganese. Again, with the depletion of our re- 
serves of iron ore in Mesabi range and elsewhe 
our steel industry is looking toward Latin Amer- 
ica as a potential source of supplies. The United 
States has, for some years past, imported moderate 
quantities of iron ore from Chile. Recently, two 
me iron ore deposits have been discovered in 

enezuela, the development of which will link 
the economies of the United States and that great 
country more closely than ever before. 

These facts may well serve to dispel the notion 
so widely held in this country that the United 
States is economically self-sufficient. How out- 
moded and unreal this concept is becomes clear 
when one examines the list of ices foodstuffs and 
raw materials from Latin America which are nec- 
essary to sustain human life. As a supplier of 
products basic to the sustenance of life or main- 
tenance of our accepted levels of living, Latin 
America plays a much more important role than 
most of us realize. Coffee, sugar, hides, and wool 
are not normally associated in our minds with 
strategic materials, but, during the last war, we 
urged Latin America to maximize the production 
of these and other commodities to sustain our 
armed forces and our civilian population. In the 
present crisis, these commodities again assume 
great importance from this standpoint. 


U.S. Economic Cooperation With Latin America 


Our economic relations with Latin America are 
not confined solely to the movement of goods. 
Today, to a greater extent than ever before, we 
have a profound and abiding interest in all aspects 
of the economic life of our neighbors. Our interest 
does not, in any way, involve intervention in the 
internal affairs of the other republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It revolves, rather, around our 
program of economic cooperation with the Latin 
American countries, a program that has no prec- 
edent in inter-American relations. 

We have cooperated in the economic develop- 
ment of Latin America for several reasons. To 
begin with, foreign trade is indivisible in a ve 
real sense of the term. Other things being equal, 
we will export less to poor countries than to rich 
ones. Soundly developed countries are better cus- 
tomers and neighbors than those whose economic 
structure is warped or unbalanced. Prosperous 
countries are precisely those in which we can hope 
to sell most the kind of commodities in the pro- 
duction of which we excel. 


One of the principal economic problems con- 
fronting many of the countries of Latin America 
is their excessive dependence upon the export of 
one or two commodities. The Caribbean Repub- 
lics must sell sugar if they are to preserve their eco- 
nomic stability; Venezuela’s economic prosperity 
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depends almost exclusively upon oil export; the 
economic welfare of Chile rests upon exports of 
copper and nitrate; that of Bolivia upon exports 
of tin; and Uruguay’s well-being is closely linked 
to exports of wool. The list could easily be ex- 

anded to include almost all of the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics. 

None of the Latin American countries, as pro- 
ducers of important raw materials and foodstuff. 
enjoys a monopolistic position in the internationa 
market. They cannot, as a rule and under normal 
conditions, significantly affect the world supply 
situation of most of the commodities they export. 
Nor can they significantly modify world prices of 
these commodities. On the contrary, they must 
accept world prices and are frequently at the 
mercy of violent fluctuations in price levels. An 
abrupt decline in the price of a given commodity 
may well create serious dislocations in the econ- 
omy of the country and conceivably injure not 
only our source of supply for the commodity but 
also our political relations with that country. 


Diversification of Production 


Solution of the problem of individual commodi- 
ties, however, is not always the most feasible nor, 
even the most desirable way out. Much more se- 
cure is a solution based upon the stabilization of 
the economy of the country as a whole—stabiliza- 
tion that rests upon diversification of production 
and consequent diminution of the dependence of 
the economic welfare of the country upon the 
market for one or two commodities. 

Rapid progress is being made in this direction 
in many of the countries which are confronted by 
this type of problem, and, frequently, the rate of 
progress has been accelerated by effective financial 
and technical cooperation of the United States. 
Most Latin American countries have, in the past 
two decades, embarked upon more or less extensive 
programs of economic expansion that include not 
only the development of the industrial sectors of 
their economies but also improvement in the fields 
of mining and agriculture. Moreover, much 
thought and effort is being given in many parts of 
Latin America to the development of power and 
fuel resources and to transportation, the two basic 
ingredients of any long-range program of eco- 
nomic development. Improvement in methods 
and techniques of agricultural production will in- 
sure countries a better competitive position in in- 
ternational markets and help these countries to 
face more confidently the vagaries of world price 
movements. 


The economic growth of Latin America has been 
impressive. While no exact measure of national 
incomes of the various countries is available, rough 
estimates indicate that the national income of 
Latin America increased about 100 percent in the 
6 years between 1943 and 1948. 
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Such have been some of the recent economic 
trends and developments in Latin America. What 
does the future hold for the economies of our neigh- 
bors? How are they likely to be affected by the 
present world crisis? What can and should be 
done to minimize the dangers that are ahead of us? 


Rise of Demand With Resulting Price Increases 


One of the immediate results of the outbreak of 
armed hostilities in Korea and of increased tempo 
of rearmament of the United States and Western 
Europe has been a sharp increase in demand for 
many of the commodities which Latin America 
produces and exports. 

The rise in demand has resulted in an increase 
in prices which, in some instances, has been quite 
considerable. Copper, for example, which, in 
December of last year, sold at 18.5 cents per pound, 
on December 1, 1950, commanded a price of 24.5 
cents at the major refineries while transactions in 
other refined copper and scrap were made at 
higher prices. Tin prices rose from 77.5 cents 
= pound in May to $1.39 by December 1, 1950. 

ool prices rose from 86 to 90 cents per pound in 
mid-June to $1.26 to $1.36 on December 1 and 
cotton from 33 cents in May to over 42 cents per 
pound at the end of November. Coffee prices rose 
from 49 cents a pound in December 1949 to over 
53 cents at the end of November 1950 and cocoa 
from 26 cents to a little under 36 cents in the 
same period. 

It is true, of course, that prices of the com- 
modities which Latin America buys from the 
United States also increased although this in- 
crease has been nowhere near as large as that which 
affected the raw materials and foodstuffs. So, 
for example, United States wholesale prices of 
steel products increased only 2 percent since May 
of this year. Prices of chemicals increased in the 
same poems by about 11 percent and those of 
manufactured goods by about 8 percent. The 
only group of commodities which registered a sub- 
stantial increase of 22 percent are the nonferrous 
metal manufactures. 


The result of the price changes in the last few 
months is that Latin America has considerably 
improved its terms of trade and has converted 
a deficit in its merchandise balance of trade with 
the United States into a surplus. For the short 
run, at least, many of the problems arising out of 
the existence of burdensome surpluses and declin- 
ing prices which darkened the economic horizon 
of Latin America at the beginning of 1950 have 
disappeared. Latin America is now acquiring 
greater purchasing power for the procurement 
abroad of capital goods without being forced to 
curtail the importation of consumer goods. In 
varying degree, the Latin American countries are 
now able to build up depleted dollar reserves and 
to strengthen the basic position of their currencies. 
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Hope of Profiting From the Lessons of Last War 


The readjustment brought forth by the rearma- 
ment effort is not, by any means, wholly favorable 
to Latin America. We can foresee many serious 
problems arising as the war production program 
gets under full steam. Within the last few weeks, 
our Government, acting under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, has soleteatially curtailed the 
amounts of aluminum, copper, and other impor- 
tant materials available for civilian consumption. 
In the months to come, curtailment of supplies for 
civilian consumption will affect other commodities 
as well. This curtailment will create shortages 
not only in the United States but will also reduce 
supplies for export to our neighbors to the south. 
Once again, we are facing material shortages, 
higher prices for imported goods, and inflation— 
all the hardships so familiar to us in the grim 
days of World War II. 

At the Rio de Janeiro Conference held in Jan- 
uary 1942, immediately following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the United States announced the 
principle of equal treatment of the populations of 
the United States and Latin America in the dis- 
tribution of available civilian goods. We recog- 
nized the principle that, in the common effort to 
defeat the enemy, Latin America would not be 
made to bear a greater burden of shortages than 
the United States. We adhered to this policy in 
recognition of our common purposes and destinies 
and of the importance to our national interests 
and objectives of maintaining the economic and 

olitical stability of the Latin American countries. 

or a number of reasons, including administrative 
difficulties and the German submarine campaign, 
the policy was not fully implemented until much 
later in the war. The result was deterioration of 
the economies of some of the countries. Moreover, 
our demand for raw materials and foodstuffs con- 
tributed to inflationary pressures through encour- 
agement of production of strategic materials for 
export. At the end of the war, many of these 
production programs were rapidly discontinued or 
severely curtailed, often without careful consider- 
ation of means to contain ensuing economic dislo- 
cation. Again, while our wartime purchases from 
Latin America had been subject to price controls 
administered unilaterally in Washington, these 
controls were generally discontinued by the time 
the Latin Americans had the opportunity, in the 
postwar years, to convert their wartime accumula- 
tions of dollars into supplies badly needed to re- 
pair their worn out economic plant and to resume 
their development programs. The result has been 
that Latin America received a smaller volume of 
consumer and capital goods than it would have 
received had it been able either to get these goods 
during the war, or charge, in time of war, what 
the traffic would bear for the commodities we 
purchased. 

As we move into the critical period just ahead, 
it is important that we have these developments 
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well in mind and that we profit from the errors 
and lessons of the past. We are increasingly de- 
pendent upon Latin America for all kinds of raw 
materials. We may even be placing demands 
upon the economies of Latin America for semi- 
aa and manufactured goods, and it is, per- 

aps, a portent of the future that the new steel 
mill at Concepcién in Chile has, in the last few 
months, shipped pig iron to the United States as 
well as steel to South American countries. It is 
important, therefore, that careful consideration be 
given to the requirements of the Latin American 
economies in any programing of allocations of 
scarce materials and manufactured goods. Such 
programing must not only provide for the main- 
tenance of a reasonable level of economic activity 
but must also insure expansion of the economic 
potential of Latin America, especially those facili- 
ties which bear most directly upon the production 
of material essential to maintain the security of 
the hemisphere and to support United Nations 
military efforts. 

We must not lose sight of the objective of bring- 
ing about a greater degree of stability in world 
markets for specific commodities. As we stimu- 
late expansion of production of individual com- 
modities, we must look to the day when demand 
for these commodities may decline and attempt 
to safeguard the investment and effort of the 
producer and to soften the shock of the emergence 
of burdensome surpluses following an abrupt 
change in the supply-demand equation. 

Such is our purpose. It is one of administering 
our immediate programs of allocation of com- 
modities and of expansion of production of stra- 
tegic materials in such a manner as to insure the 
success of the present efforts of the free world to 
secure peace and to safeguard the immediate and 
long-term welfare of our neighbors to the south. 
To this purpose, we must dedicate our thoughts 
and actions since the welfare of Latin America is 
indissolubly linked with the welfare of the United 
States. 


Sacrifices in Defense of National Integrity 


The foregoing refer primarily to United States 
policies. However, there are certain observations 
that I might venture with respect to the policies 
and attitudes of our friends to the south, observa- 
tions that appear to me to be relevant in this great 
crisis which confronts us now. It may, perhaps, 
be charged that the remarks I am about to make 
are not wholly in accord with the traditional con- 
cepts of diplomatic conduct. But I am confident 
that the economic and political ties which bind 
the members of the Organization of American 
States through their pledged word in treaties and 
through circumstances of current events are so 
close that we can, and indeed must, speak openly 
and frankly, as friends always do. 

Just as it is important that the people of 
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the United States become more fully aware of the 
importance to us of Latin America and of the 
necessity of giving adequate attention to the needs 
and aspirations of our sister nations—so it is 
equally important that the peoples of Latin 
America realize and appreciate the magnitude of 
our effort and sacrifice in treasure and blood in 
the far-flung fields of the East-West conflict. 
Announced United States casualties in Korea, 
since the beginning of the conflict, have mounted 
to over 31,000 dead, wounded, and missing. 
Hundreds of thousands of our young men have 
been called away from their peaceful pursuits to 
active military duty. Those of us who remain 
in civilian life do our part through carrying one 
of the heaviest burdens of taxation ever volun- 
tarily assumed by a free people. 

We are facing substantial increases in our tax 
load in the near future. While we are making 
these sacrifices to defend our national integrity, 
we are also, in this way, contributing to the 
security of the entire free world and very par- 
ticularly to the security of the entire Western 
Hemisphere. 

As the tempo of our rearmament increases, the 
sacrifices which we must bear grow heavier. 
Shortages of essential materials and production 
controls may well force curtailment and even com- 
a ——- of production in luxury and semi- 
uxury industries. These readjustments will bring 
in their wake unemployment, however temporary, 
and migration of labor to industries more directly 
involved in the production of commodities essen- 
tial to the defense effort. We, in this country, are 
prepared to accept these difficulties. We are fur- 
ther prepared to share our curtailed output of 
goods for civilian consumption with other coun- 
tries, even though such a sharing may call for 
further restrictions upon our consumption. It 
must be remembered, however, that our curtailed 
output must be shared not only with our southern 
neighbors but also with other countries of the free 
world. Itis only natural, therefore, to desire that 
allocation of scarce commodities be such as to in- 
sure their most productive utilization. In order 
that such a program of allocations be successful, it 
is necessary that we have the fullest cooperation 
of our friends. And it is not too much to expect 
from our friends and neighbors that they, too, i 
ing the forthcoming period of strain and stress, do 


everything within their power to make the pro- | 


gram of allocations effective and just. 


Problem of Inflation 


We know from not too distant experience that 
reorientation of economic activity toward rearma- 
ment at the rate now required carries with it the 
danger of inflation. We know also that the threat 
of inflation can be averted either by an increased 
flow of goods into the economy or by price controls, 
or both. Given the shortage of paw for civilian 
consumption, it is clear that the solution of the 
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poekinn of containing inflation must be based 
argely upon — price and monetary policies. 
We are reasonably certain what we propose to do 
to control inflation. But what we can and will do 
will not, in itself, solve the problem of inflation in 
other countries. The greater part of the job must 
be done by those countries themselves. 

As we have already seen, Latin America is 
enjoying larger income from its exports. To the 
extent that its dollar earnings cannot be spent for 
commodities because of shortages in this country, 
the Latin American countries will be exposed to 
the danger of inflation. Such a danger is likely 
to materialize very quickly unless vigorous steps 
are taken by the governments of Latin America to 
control the effects of foreign-exchange surpluses 
and to prevent expansion of local currency. Ex- 
pansion of production for exports without a cor- 
responding increase in imports will create local 
scarcities and will call forth increases in wages, 
costs of production, and in prices of exportable 
commodities. This grim chain of events is likely 
to be less ominous if the countries threatened by 
it were prepared to adopt and apply effective coun- 
termeasures, such as adequate taxes, appropriate 
management of credit, and controls of the use of 
scarce materials. Formulation and application of 
such measures is, at best, a difficult task, a task, 
moreover, that is not likely to be popular. The 
experience of World War II and, indeed, of the 

ostwar period in some countries provides some 
ale for doubts as to whether the problem of in- 
flation will be squarely faced. But I would be 
less than frank if I did not recognize the serious- 
ness of the problem and if I did not sound the 
warning, however ominous, while there is still time. 

The problem of long-range economic develop- 
ment will, no doubt, be somewhat modified by the 
changing economic environment. Under condi- 
tions of rising commodity — most of the Latin 
American countries should experience no unusual 
difficulties in financing foreign-exchange capital 
expenditures. It would appear that the principal 
problem confronting these countries will be one of 
effective utilization of increased dollar resources 
and, particularly, one of proper apportionment of 
scarce capital equipment. Moreover, it should be 
noted that programs of economic development of 
necessity generate inflationary pressures. It 
would be unfortunate if the dangers of inflation, 
such as I have just described, were compounded in 
executing development plans. Such plans must 
be managed with particular care, lest they be viti- 
ated by economic forces which they may help to 


unleash. 


Mutual Understanding and Forbearance 


The United States is fully determined to con- 
tinue its program of cooperation for economic 
development. It is pertinent, in this connection, 
to reiterate once again the principle expounded 
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by Secretary Acheson last January which pro- 
x Ae that our cooperation will become truly ef- 
fective only when it is the one missing component 
in a situation otherwise propitious to economic 
progress and stability. The economic cooperation 
which we hope to provide to Latin America in 
the ensuing months and years will not only en- 
compass assistance, technical or financial, toward 
the realization of sound developmental programs, 
but it will also involve fair and considered treat- 
ment of Latin American requirements of goods 
and services subject to allocation controls. It is 
only natural that we feel some anxiety as to the 
use to which these scarce goods and services are 
put. And it is equally natural to express the hope 
that our friends and allies to the south will have 
the strength and ey to avoid the pitfalls 
of following the line of least resistance. 

The road ahead is not an easy one to travel. As 
we move into the period of economic stresses and 
strains, frictions and misunderstandings will mul- 
tiply. But we must face up to the fact that short- 
ages and controls are inevitable; that they are nec- 
essary if we are to maintain our national strength 
and do our part toward confronting the crisis of the 
world today. The frictions and misunderstand- 
ings that may arise in the course of events must be 
minimized. There has been already altogether too 
much of this in our relations with Latin America. 
For some of it, we can justly blame those amon 
ourselves who fail to understand the hopes a 
aspirations of the Latin American countries in the 
field of economic endeavor or who, motivated by 
considerations of narrow nationalism, do not want 
to view our economic relations with Latin America 
in proper perspective. But part of the blame must 
be Taid at the door of those in Latin America who, 
with or without malice aforethought, misinter- 
pret and distort the motives, policies, and objec- 
tives of the United States. While much of this 
misinterpretation and distortion stems from our 
enemies, whose purpose is to divide and confuse 
inter-American public opinion, a disappointingly 
large share of it comes from people who are any- 
thing but sympathetic toward communism but who 
are either obsessed with outmoded concepts of eco- 
nomic policy or who enjoy using this country as 
the scapegoat for their economic ills. It is un- 
fortunate that, in all of our countries, attacks on 
other countries or on economic interests in other 
countries, too often constitute good local politics. 
One wonders sometimes whether the damage thus 
inflicted upon international relations is not too 
high a price to pay for what may well turn out to 
be an ephemeral advantage on the local political 
scene. 

Frictions and misunderstandings that can be 
avoided are a luxury which, in these trying times, 
we can ill afford. We must minimize such difficul- 
ties by making a sincere effort to understand the 
viewpoints of our friends and the problems they 
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have to face. If we can do this, if we can attain 
this higher level of mutual understanding and for- 
bearance, we may even, during the troublesome 
days ahead, succeed not only in maintaining good 
relations in the inter-American community of na- 
tions but also in oo progress toward our com- 
mon goal of high levels of employment and pro- 
ductivity, improved living standards, and sound 
and expanding economies. 


American Delegation to 
Haitian Inaugural Ceremonies 


On December 1, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the President approved the follow- 
ing delegation to represent the United States at 
ceremonies marking the inauguration of Col. Paul 
E. Magloire as President of the Republic of Haiti, 
held on December 6: 


William E. De Courcy, U.S. Ambassador to Haiti, Special 
Ambassador and Head of delegation 

Frederick Hasler of New York, Member; Chairman, 
Haitian-American Sugar Company; President 
Haitian-American Society; former President of Pan 
American Society, New York 

James M. Barnes, Jr., of Washington, D.C., Member; 
Former Congressman from Illinois; former Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the President 


Representing the Department of Defense at the 
inauguration was Lt. Gen. William H. Morris, Jr., 
Commander in Chief, Caribbean Command. 

Other members of the delegation, from the 
United States Embassy in Haiti, include: 


John H. Burns, First Secretary 

Col. Conrad G. Follansbee, Senior Military Attaché and 
Army Attaché 

Commander Paul Brennan Ryan, Naval Attaché 

Col. Edgar E, Glenn, Air Attaché 


Colonel Magloire was elected President of Haiti 
on October 8 by popular vote. His election and 
inauguration are steps toward the restoration of 
constitutional government in Haiti, following the 
resignation of omer President Dumarsais Estime 
on May 10, and the temporary assumption of the 
executive power by a Junta composed of Gen. 
Franck Lavaud as its President and Colonels 
Magloire and Antoine Levelt as members. 

Simultaneously with the election of Colonel 
Magloire to the presidency, the members of a new 
Haitian national legislature, and of a constituent 
assembly to draft a new constitution, were elected, 
The latter body has been in session for several 
weeks, 


Mr. Bennett and Mr. Rockefeller Confirmed 


On December 7, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Henry G. Bennett as Technical Cooperation 
Administrator. 

On December 7, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Nelson A. Rockefeller as Chairman of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board. 
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Point 4 and American Security 


by Henry G. Bennett 
Technical Cooperation Administrator? 


The Point 4 Program of economic development 
is in the truest and broadest sense, good business 
for Americans. 

Now, what do we mean by “economic develop- 
ment?’ Perhaps our own history provides some 
of the answers to this question. If we look into the 
American past, we see that there have been three 
key elements, all closely tied together and all es- 
sential to the development of our free and pros- 
perous society: first, the untapped wealth of 
natural resources; second, the application of capi- 
tal; and third, the energy and skill to produce. 
These are not the only elements, by any means, 
but they are indispensable for economic health and 
progress everywhere in the world. 


Natural Resources 


We, in this country, have been blessed with 
natural resources: the wealth that lay dormant in 
our forests and rivers, in our soil, and beneath our 
soil in mineral and oil deposits. In the under- 
developed areas of the world where the Point 4 
Program now operates, in Latin America, Africa, 
the Middle and Far East, there is likewise an 
untold wealth of natural resources, waiting to be 
surveyed, worked, and harnessed to human needs. 

For example, Africa, where I spent last spring 
in the service of the Government of Ethiopia, has 
perhaps the greatest potential supply of hydro- 
electric power in the world. American geologists, 
employed by the Government of Brazil, recently 
uncovered large deposits of iron and manganese in 
that country. Our brief experience in workin 
with the governments of these underdevelope 
areas has proved, beyond a doubt, that the earth’s 
surface has only begun to be scratched and that 
it has only to be scratched to reveal immense un- 
tapped sources of new wealth. The people of 
these areas need the potential wealth of food and 
raw materials that is all around them. So do we. 


1Excerpts from an address made before the State Bank- 
ers Association at Oklahoma City, Okla., on Dec. 11 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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So do the Europeans who depend on the primary 
products of these areas for their industries and 
their livelihood. Today, vital materials are al- 
most entirely locked away. They areas effectively 
denied to the people who need them as though they 
existed on the moon. Yet, the keys to unlock this 
wealth are in our hands and theirs. 

One of these keys, the second essential element 
in economic development, is capital. Coming back 
to our own experience, we know that it was capital, 
foreign capital, that played a decisive role in open- 
ing up and building up the American continent. 
It was foreign capital that built the great rail- 
roads, spanning the plains, cutting through the 
forests, and conquering the snow-capped Rockies. 
Without that capital, without the daring, the 
imagination, and the faith behind it, this highl 
industrial federated continent of ours might well 
have remained underdeveloped areas to this day. 

Transportation is, of course, one of the main 
development factors in all the underdeveloped 
countries. It is sadly lacking because capital is 
lacking. In Africa, I saw vast herds of cattle— 
a potential source of meat for Europe and of in- 
come for the Africans. Yet, there the cattle re- 
main, for lack of packing plants, refrigerated 
cars—and the rails to run them to the seaports. 
Because these things are not at hand, the cattle are 
killed for their hides—the only exportable item. 
And these hides arrive at the markets in such poor 
condition that they bring little return, after being 
transported a thousand miles on muleback. De- 
velopment means transportation, and transporta- 
tion inevitably means capital. 


Pioneering With Capital 


During the period of our westward trek, it was 
the British who pioneered abroad with private 
capital, and reaped the dividends. Today, the 
United States is the world’s leading banker, and 
we, in our turn, must pioneer with capital. Have 
we the daring, the enterprise, and the faith to fill 
this role? I believe we have. But I realize too, 
that American private investors must assure them- 
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selves that the risks and the returns are reasonable. 

Let’s be realistic about this thing. There is no 
use denying the fact that many parts of the world, 
specifically parts of the underdeveloped areas, are 
not now either attractive or hospitable to private 
investors, and private capital is not flowing to 
them in anything like the amount that is needed. 
To account for this fact, there is a whole complex 
of reasons. 

Some of the governments in the areas most need- 
ing capital do not welcome foreign investment. 
They have had unhappy experiences in the past. 
Where suspicion exists—whether it is well- or ill- 
founded—we must build confidence that Amer- 
ican capital comes not to exploit but to develop 
for the benefit of all. 

Some governments have imposed onerous re- 
strictions on the foreign investor—tax and cur- 
rency restrictions. Where these exist, we can and 
must negotiate agreements, insuring to Americans 
the same treatment afforded to natives of the coun- 
try. We are negotiating such treaties, modern 
versions of the old treaties of friendship, com- 
merce and navigation, with a number of govern- 
ments. 

You are probably familiar with the bill that has 
been passed by the House, but not by the Senate, 
under which the Export-Import Bank would sell 
insurance to American investors against certain 
nonbusiness risks they might encounter abroad: 
expropriation, or inability to convert their profits, 
for example. But whatever can be done along 
these lines, it is clear that the political ferment 
abroad and the social tensions and economic un- 
certainties that go with it will act as brakes on 
the flow of capital for some time to come, We 
must attack the problem from many angles. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the Point 4 
Program itself is the best answer to the doubts 
and fears of the American investor. 

If anything in the world can create an atmos- 
phere hound friendly to American investors and 
American business, it is the work of technical co- 
operation. If anything can create the political 
and economic conditions favorable to sound in- 
vestment and reasonable profits, it is the concrete 
result of Point 4 cooperation. 


Human Productivity 


I have been talking about two of the three key 
elements necessary for sound economic develop- 
ment: natural resources and investment capital. 
I come now to the third essential element: pro- 
ductivity of the individual man and woman. 

That is the very core of the development prob- 
lem: human productivity, the vitality, the skill, 
and the enterprise that enable people to create 
wealth out of their environment. If people can 

roduce in abundance, they can have in abundance. 

at is asimple lesson we Americans have learned. 
Its application is world-wide. 
To increase human productivity is the funda- 
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mental purpose of the Point 4 Program, as it is 
carried on today in Latin America, in Liberia, 
India and Ceylon, and the Middle East. Before 
we get down to specific examples, let me empha- 
size that you cannot force people to increase pro- 
duction; you cannot high-pressure them to pro- 
duce. You can only help them to do something 
they want to do. Therefore, American techni- 
cians go only where they are wanted and specif- 
ically invited. During the past 10 years in which 
the United States Government has been giving 
technical assistance under various acts of Con- 
gress, experience has shown that, where people are 
eager to help themselves and where there is a 
spirit of cooperation, our experts can do a job. 

= 4 is a cooperative program, by invitation 
only. 

We have, at the present time, 350 American 
technicians at work on Point 4 projects in 36 coun- 
tries. Most of these projects were already under- 
way when the Point 4 administration was set u 
last September. A modest program, you will 
agree, with a modest budget of 3414 million dol- 
lars for the current fiscal year. The size of our 
program today bears little relation to the demand 
for American technical cooperation. 

The Point 4 Program is, in reality, 3 months 
old. The first year of the program is largely con- 
cerned with careful planning, recruiting, and 
staffing of new projects. Next year, and in the 
years to come, we hope to come closer to meeting 
the demand and grasping the opportunities that 
are open to us. 

Now, what are these 350 Americans doing to help 
the people of the underdeveloped areas to produce 
more and raise their standards of living! They 
are working, spores in in three fields: health, 
food production, and education. There is a popu- 
lar misconception that Point 4 is busy building 
factories, dams, and power plants. Some day, 
— but not yet. We must begin with simple, 

asic needs. We must begin where people are. 


HEALTH 


In the field of health, for example, Point 4 sani- 
tary engineers are showing people how to install 
relatively crude but effective safe water supplies, 
to drain stagnant pools and spray whole communi- 
ties with DDT. They are haiein to erase the 
scourge of typhoid, dysentery, and malaria, epi- 
demic diseases which oe sapped the vitality of 
the peoples of the underdeveloped areas. These 
diseases are killing off millions at the peak of their 
productivity. 

It is hard for us to realize that, among the two- 
thirds of the human race who inhabit the under- 
developed areas, the average life expectancy is 
about 30 years, compared with 63 in the United 
States. If we belonged to this two-thirds major- 
ity, you or I could expect to die just as we were 
entering the most productive period of our lives. 
Better health and longer life are the first, basic 
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steps toward higher productivity. They can be 
ro for a relatively small expenditure of effort, 
skill, and money. 

I am thinking of a little town of 5,000 souls in 
the Amazon valley where typhoid fever took an 
annual toll of between 20 and 30 people. The In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs, one of our 
principal Point 4 agents in Latin America, sent a 
young American sanitary engineer to work in that 
area. He showed the villagers how to build a 
simple, safe water supply. In the following year, 
not a single case of typhoid developed. The word 
spread, and people flocked to the town for that 
most precious of commodities: clean water. Mul- 
tiply this experience a thousand times, and you 
have begun to make a dent on the age-old misery 
of a region. You have begun to inject new hope 
and energy into its daily life. That is good busi- 
ness for the United States of America. 


FOOD 


Take the field of food production, last Wednes- 
day, one of our Point 4 agricultural experts came 
into my office to tell me of his work over the past 
3 years in the employ of the Government of India. 
He is on his way back there, on a Point 4 project, 
at the express request of that Government. In a 
100 square-mile area of central India, this man 
demonstrated to the farmers two new practices in 
the growing of wheat : better seed and the “er 
of legume in rotation. The increase in the yiel 
was 63 percent. He did not urge these practices 
on the farmers—he simply demonstrated them. 

He demonstrated the use of a simple thresher 
and a small, turning plow. The farmers watched, 
then tried the implements. They saw the results 
and liked them. They are now buying and using 
them on a cooperative basis. He introduced an 
improved variety of potatoes, again by demonstra- 
tion. The farmers saw the yield increased from 
127 to 268 bushels. He told me, “Farmers came 
from miles around to see the demonstration. The 
practices have spread to the surrounding areas, 
and results are in evidence far beyond the hundred 
square-mile area.” 

Multiply this experience a thousand times, and 

ou have made a dent on the malnutrition and 
 beathowe that sap the vitality and productivity of 
a region. That is good business for the United 
States of America. 


EDUCATION 


Let’s consider education—not fancy book learn- 
ing but simple reading and writing. Eight out 
of ten adults among the people of the underde- 
veloped areas are illiterate compared with two 
out of ten in the United States. Can you imagine 
the difficulties of learning to produce more with- 
out the simple tools of reading and writing? 

My friend from India told me something of a 
mass education movement there. He said, “Last 
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winter twenty-six adult education schools were 
conducted by teachers trained at an extension 
center. These teachers served voluntarily and 
over 450 illiterates learned to read. “The de- 
mand,” he said, “far exceeds the supply of teach- 
ers. The people want to learn, and they do 
learn.” Multiply this story a thousand times and 
you have made a dent—however slight, still a 
dent—on the hard core of ignorance that goes 
with intense poverty. That’s good business for 
the United States of America. 


Point 4, a Powerful Arm of Diplomacy 


Today, for, perhaps, the first time in our history, 
we Americans are really facing up to the respon- 
sibility of leadership. Twice, after two great 
wars, our people won the leadership of the world. 

The Point 4 experiment is the best and soundest 
opportunity to invest in peace that has ever been 
cffered to Americans or any other great people. 

Some respectable but uninformed people have 
been saying that Point 4 is a means of spreading 
dollars round the world. Obviously, it is not that, 
as anyone who takes the trouble to inform himself 
can see. It is a highly economical means of 
spreading knowledge and skills. The Point 4 
budget ~ entirely into the salaries of skilled 
men and women and the simple equipment they 
need to demonstrate their skills. The governments 
of the countries receiving Point 4 aid pay the other 
expenses, including the expenses of their own ex- 
perts and trainees who work with our staff. In 
some cases, these governments furnish capital 
besides. Whatever capital they get from abroad 
comes from agencies such as the Export-Import 
Bank, the World Bank, and from private investors. 

Occasionally, we hear Point 4 attacked as a 
“welfare” program. Obviously, it is that, or we 
should not be engaged in it. Since when, gentle- 
men, is a welfare program, soundly administered, 
something to be frightened or ashamed of? The 
people who automatically tremble or boil at the 
idea of welfare had better face the facts of life 
in 1950. They belong to the dead past. 

But, of course, Point 4 is much more than a 
welfare program. It is a powerful arm of Amer- 
ican diplomacy not only for the future but also for 
today. It isthe authentic voice of American heard 
today in the homes of millions of “little people” 
all around the world. One measure of the power 
of Point 4 is the fact that the Communists never 
stop screaming and yelling against it in their 
propaganda. j 

The little Point 4 army of 350 American tech- 
nicians is winning battles for American democ- 
racy. It is fighting for democracy on a wider 
front than all the forces of the free world equipped 
with guns and tanks. 
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Stockpiling Strategic Materials 


[Released to the press by the White House December 15] 


The President today transmitted to the Congress 
a supplemental appropriation request for the fiscal 
year 1951 amounting to $1,834,911,000 for stock- 
piling additional quantities of strategic and criti- 
cal materials. 

Asa result of recent international developments, 
the “— ™- rogram must be further accel- 
erated. New obligational authority for the fiscal 
year 1951 voted up to the present time for this 
program amounts to $1,089,000,000. Today’s re- 
quest would bring the total to $2,993.911,000. 

The new funds will be used to procure addi- 
tional materials and to encourage the expansion of 
production. It is expected that the bulk of the 
deliveries will be made in the next 18 months. 
However, some of the procurement will be on long- 
term contracts extending beyond this period. 

Government agencies, including the General 
Services Administration, the Departments of In- 
terior and Commerce, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, are proceeding as rapidly as possible 
on development programs for various strategic 
and critical materials in the United States and 
other countries. 


U.S., U.K., and Canada Lift 
Technical Information Restrictions 


[Released to the press by the AEC November 24] 


The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada have adopted a 
revised declassification guide, which will permit 
the publication of certain information necessary 
to the design, construction, and operation of 
specified low-power nuclear reactors used for re- 
search purposes. 

The action is an outgrowth of the Fourth Inter- 
national Declassification Conference of Februa 
9-12, 1950, at the British Atomic Energy Researc 
Establishment, Harwell, England. Like the three 
preceding Conferences, this Conference was a con- 
tinuation of the wartime collaboration of the three 
nations. It recommended revisions to the declas- 
sification guide used by the three nations to de- 
termine what atomic energy information held 
jointly may be published and what information is 
to remain classified. 

Technical information declassifiable under the 
new guide must be reviewed prior to publication, 
in accordance with the declassification procedures 
in effect in each of the three nations. Details on 
design, construction, and operation of the newly 
declassified reactors will be contained in a number 
of technical papers to be published after clearance 
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through the declassification system. Values of 
— nuclear constants of uranium, required 

or work in this field, will be published in a special 
technical report to be issued by the atomic energy 
agencies of the three Governments. 

The three Governments have determined that 
the release of information under the revised guide 
will speed the training of nuclear reactor engi- 
neers and technicians and will hasten atomic en- 
ergy development in these countries, particularly 
for peacetime applications. It was determined 
that this information would not aid rival nations 
in the development of military applications of 
atomicenergy. Low-power noe di reactors can- 
not be used for producing atomic weapons or 

ower. 

The United States research reactors on which 
design and operation information will be con- 
sidered for declassification are: 


(1) the world’s first nuclear reactor, constructed 
from uranium and graphite under the west stands 
of the University of Chicago's Stagg Field in 1942 
and subsequently dismantled, 

(2) a modified version of the west stands reactor, 
located at the Palos Park site of the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory near Chicago, 

(3) a uranium and heavy water reactor located 
at the DuPage County site of the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, an 

(4) a “homogeneous” enriched uranium, light 
water reactor located at the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, Los Alamos, New Mexico. 


British and Canadian reactors affected by the 
revised declassification policy are “Gleep” a ura- 
nium and graphite reactor located at Harwell, 
England, and “Zeep” a uranium and heavy water 
reactor located at Chalk River, Ontario. 

The information now releasable describes what 
must be known in order to assemble and operate a 
low-power research reactor. Before such a reactor 
can be built by a private institution, however, the 
permission of the government to use the necessary 
fissionable materials is required. In the United 
States, the governmental agency which controls 
the use of fissionable materials is the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The newly declassifiable information will be 
useful largely in advanced courses in reactor phys- 
ics. For example, it will now be possible for in- 
structors to use specific data obtained from actual 
experiments, instead of discussing reactor tech- 
nology in general and theoretical terms. 

It is not practical to use low-power research 
reactors for producing atomic weapons or power. 


Nore: Background information on the uranium-graphite 
reactor and the heavy water reactor at Argonne National 
Laboratory, the Los Alamos water boiler, and a summary 
of declassified nuclear data for low-power reactors as 
well as photographs and drawings of these reactors are 
available from Public Information Service, Room 163, 
Atomic Energy Commission, 1901 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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International Passamaquoddy 
Tidal Power Project 


[Released to the press October 25] 


The Governments of the United States and 
Canada received, on October 23, 1950, the report 
of the International Joint Commission on an In- 
ternational Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Project 
which was signed by the members of the Commis- 
sion at Detroit, Michigan, on October 20, 1950. 
The — was filed in response to a formal ref- 
erence from the two Governments dated November 
9, 1948, requesting the Commission to conduct in- 
passin. se to study plans, and to submit recom- 
mendations respecting the power project. 

An International Passamaquoddy Engineering 
Board, composed of officers of Canada and the 
United States, conducted an investigation with 
respect to the feasibility of this project, and its 
report is transmitted with the report of the 
Commission. 

The three conclusions reached by the Commis- 
sion will be the subject of particular interest to 
the two Governments. 

The report will be given careful study by officers 
of the Department of State and other officers con- 
cerned with this project in the light of existing 
circumstances. 


TEXT OF COMMISSION’S REPORT 


Under date of November 9, 1948, the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada, by a 
formal Reference bearing that date, submitted to 
the International Joint Commission the following 
matters relating to the International Passama- 
quoddy Tidal Power Project, Maine-New Bruns- 
wick: 


“In accordance with Article [X of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of January 11, 1909, the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States have 
agreed to refer to the International Joint Com- 
mission the following matters for joint examina- 
tion and advisory report, including recommen- 
dations and conclusions: 

“1. To review existing plans for the construc- 
tion of hydro-electric power plants at Passama- 
quoddy and Cobscook Bays, arms of the Bay of 
Fundy, which are located at the mouth of the St. 
Croix River, a boundary stream between the State 
of Maine and the Province of New Brunswick. 

“2. To report on the scope of the investigation 
that would be necessary, together with the esti- 
mated cost thereof, to enable the Commission to 
report whether any of these or other plans for 
using these waters is practicable, and is desirable 
from the point of view of public convenience and 
necessity. 
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“3. To report its recommendations as to the 
basis on which the costs of the investigation shall 
be apportioned to each country. 

“In the conduct of its examination, and other- 
wise in the performance of its duties under the 
Reference, the International Joint Commission 
may utilize such information and technical data 
as have been acquired by the technical agencies 
of either Government or which may become avail- 
able during the course of the investigation, thus 
avoiding uplication of effort and unnecessary 
expense.” 


Following the receipt of this Reference, the 
Commission created the International Passama- 
quoddy Engineering Board to assist with the tech- 
nical work necessary under the terms of the Ref- 
erence. The Board is composed of two United 
States members and two Canadian members. The 
United States members are Mr. E. Robert de Luc- 
cia, chief, Bureau of Power, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C., Chairman of the 
United States section, and Brig. Gen. J. S. Brag- 
don, deputy chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C., who succeeded Maj. 
Gen. R. C. Crawford in November 1949; and the 
Canadian members are Mr. Norman Marr, chief 
of Water Resources Division, Department of Re- 
sources and Development, Ottawa, Ontario, chair- 
man of the Canadian section and Mr. F. S. Lazier, 
Toronto, Ontario, consulting engineer to the De- 
partment of Public Works of Canada. 

On June 23, 1949, the Congress of the United 
States appropriated $30,000 to match an equal 
amount made available by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in the discharge of its responsibilities under 
the Reference. 

In carrying out its assignment under the di- 
rection of the Commission, the Board instituted a 
programme of field investigations and office studies 
to be made in the summer of 1949 and, in company 
with members of the Commission, inspected the 
Passamaquoddy area in August of that year. The 
Commission, with the Board members present, 
held public hearings in St. Andrews, New Bruns- 
wick, and in Eastport, Maine, on August 19, 1949, 
and August 22, 1949, respectively. The hearings 
were attended by members of Parliament, mem- 
bers of Congress, governmental officials, represent- 
atives of industry and civic organizations, and 
interested citizens. During the course of the St. 
Andrews hearing, it developed that the fisheries 
interests of New Brunswick were concerned as to 
the possible serious adverse effects which the works 
contemplated at Passamaquoddy might have on 
the fisheries in the Bay of Fundy and adjacent 
waters which are of great economic importance to 
the people of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

On March 17, 1950, the International Passama- 
quoddy Engineering Board submitted a report to 
the Commission, which report is attached hereto 
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and is made a part of this report of the Com- 
mission to the Governments of the United States 
and of Canada. 

The Board’s Report includes a review of existin 
plans and past investigations relating to tida 
power possibilities at and in the vicinity of Passa- 
maquoddy Bay; and a description of the scope 
and an estimate of the cost of the investigation 
conceived by the Board to be necessary “to enable 
the Commission to report whether any of these or 
other plans for using these waters is practicable, 
and is desirable from the point of view of public 
convenience and necessity. 

For convenience of reference and comparison, 
the Board also includes in its report an appendix 
on tidal power projects and history which gives an 
outline of the more important projects of this 
character in other parts of the world which have 
been proposed. 

The Board expresses the view (paragraph 13) 
that “the International Passamaquoddy Tidal 
Power Development can be physically engineered, 
constructed and operated,” and the Board goes on 
to say “However, information now available is 
not adequate to permit determination of its eco- 
nomic feasibility.” 

In Part III of its Report, the Board sets forth 
comprehensively the scope of the investigations 
which in its opinion would be necessary to de- 
termine the physical and economic feasibility and 
desirability of any plan for Passamaquoddy tidal 

ower development, and estimates the cost of these 
investigations at $3,900,000; this amount includes 
the sum of $300,000 for an investigation to extend 
over 3 years which has been determined by the 
Canadian and American fisheries authorities as 
necessary to ascertain the effect which completion 
of the project would have on the fisheries in the 
Bay of Fundy. 

In its conclusion (paragraph 100), “The Board 
emphasizes that many of the engineering prob- 
lems involved in the Passamaquoddy Project are 
unprecedented anywhere in the world and their 
solution will require a great deal of costly founda- 
tion exploration, field surveys and engineering 
analysis,” and the Board points out that “in an 
undertaking of this magnitude there is no short- 
cut that will provide dependable data on which to 
base sound judgment” and that “full assurance in 
answer to the question of feasibility of an inter- 
national tidal electric power project at Passama- 
quoddy Bay can be given only after very careful 
and detailed investigations have been made.” 


Conclusions 


The International Joint Commission has re- 
viewed the Board’s Report, has given considera- 
tion to the views expressed by interested parties, 
and to other matters of record and has reached the 
following conclusions which the Commission states 
in answer to the respective questions under 
Reference: 
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1. The review of existing plans for the develop- 
ment of tidal hydroelectric power at Passama- 
quoddy Bay in Maine and New Brunswick and the 
evaluation of available information shows that 
additional information is required to enable a con- 
clusion to be reached as to whether any one of the 
existing or other plans for the development of 
tidal power at this location is practicable, and is 
desirable from the point of view of public con- 
venience and necessity. 

The critical feature, in making use of the large 
quantities of energy in the Tides at Passama- 
quoddy Bay which is potentially available for 
conversion in electric energy, lies in the dams and 
as to whether or not these dams can in fact be 
built at the particular locations required and at a 
cost which is economically practicable. 

The question of the practicability of the con- 
struction of these dams depends principally on 
the foundation conditions at the respective sites. 
Adequate information in this connection to permit 
conclusions to be reached is not at present 
available. 

2. The scope of the investigation envisaged by 
the Commission’s competent engineering Board as 
necessary to determine whether an international 
Passamaquoddy tidal electric power project is 
practicable, and desirable from the point of view 
of public convenience and necessity is set forth in 
the attached report of the Board, to which atten- 
tion is invited. The cost of the investigation thus 
envisaged is estimated by the Board at $3,900,000 
(paragraph 99). The Board’s estimate of cost of 
the project investigation contemplated by it is 
accepted by the Commission as reasonable. The 
Commission is not unmindful of the possibility 
that the early stages of the investigation might 
supply information that would resolve the ques- 
tion of practicability and desirability of the proj- 
ect, in which event the expenditure of funds would 
be less than $3,900,000. 

3. As regards the third question of the Refer- 
ence, namely, “to report its recommendations as to 
the basis on which the costs of the investigation 
shall be apportioned,” the Board has suggested 
(Paragraph 16) “that such costs might be appor- 
tioned on the basis of the proportional amount of 
benefits, equal or otherwise, to each country, as in- 
dicated when and if the project were built.” The 
Commission agrees that apportionment of costs of 
the investigation in proportion to benefits as pro- 
posed by the Board is sound in principle. 

Signed in the City of Detroit, Michigan, this 
twentieth day of October, 1950. 


A. O. Stantey (United States) 

A. G. L. McNaveuton (Canada) 
Rocer B. McWuorrter (United States) 
Georce Spence (Canada) 

Evcene W. Weser (United States) 

J. Lucten Dansereau (Canada) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Major Problem of the United Nations— 


the Control and Reduction of Armaments 


STATEMENT BY JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
ALTERNATE U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY' 


The United States is happy to join in the co- 
sponsorship [ Australia, Canada, Ecuador, France, 
Netherlands, Turkey, U.K.] of the draft resolu- 
tion which has been introduced by the representa- 
tive of Australia. As he has stated, this resolu- 
tion rose out of the suggestion advanced by the 
President of the United States in his address to 
the General Assembly on October 24 last. I de- 
sire to express the appreciation of my delegation 
of the initiative of the Australian delegation in 
proposing this resolution and our appreciation 
of the support of those other members who have 
joined in its cosponsorship. 

This resolution directs our purposes to a major 
goal of the United Nations, that is, the interna- 
tional control and reduction of armaments. On 
the surface, it may seem paradoxical to speak of 
disarmament at a time when nations are arming 
for self-defense and at a time when the United 
Nations is fighting aggression in Korea. This 
aggression, which is manifested in many other 
forms throughout the world, has made it necessary 
for the peaceful nations of the world to strengthen 
their defenses. Nevertheless, we believe that we 
would betray the people that are represented here 
and the great aim of disarmament if we were to 
allow ourselves to become so obsessed with the 
world we see today that we should neglect to take 
every measure to press forward toward the world 
we would like to see in the future. 

In considering this resolution, we must face 
frankly the fact that we are dealing more with 
blueprints and plans for eventnnl hammpenant 
than with disarmament itself. That is true be- 
cause of the record of the failure of past nego- 


*Made before the plenary session of the General As- 
sembly on Dec. 12 and released to the press by the U.S. 
delegation to the General Assembly on the same date. 
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tiations and the realities of today. We are dis- 
cussing this proposal today under the agenda 
heading of “the international control of atomic 
energy.” I should like to emphasize that this pro- 
aon deals with a much larger problem and a 
arger question. It is the question of disarma- 
ment, which includes both conventional arma- 
ments and atomic weapons. It should be noted 
that the aggression we are witnessing today is 
not an aggression in which the instrument is one 
of atomic weapons; it is one of conventional 
weapons, 


Basic Principles of a Disarmament Plan 


It was to this larger subject of disarmament 
that President Truman addressed himself on Oc- 
tober 24 before this General Assembly, when he 
laid down the three basic principles which must 
be the foundation of any truly effective plan of 
disarmament. They were: First, the plan must 
include all kinds of weapons. Outlawing any par- 
ticular kind of weapon is not enough. The con- 
flict in Korea bears tragic witness to the fact that 
aggression, whatever the weapon used, brings 
destruction. Secondly, the plan must be based on 
unanimous agreement. A majority of nations is 
not enough. No plan of disarmament can work 
unless it includes every nation having substan- 
tial armed forces. One-sided disarmament would 
be a sure invitation to aggression. Thirdly, the 
plan must be foolproof. Paper promises are not 
enough. Disarmament must be based on safe- 
guards which will insure the compliance of all 
nations. The safeguards must be adequate to 
give immediate warning of any threatened viola- 
tion. Disarmament must be policed continuously 
and thoroughly. It must be founded on free and 
open interchange of information across interna- 
tional borders. 

As the President pointed out, these are simple, 
practical principles. If they were accepted and 
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carried out, genuine disarmament would be 
possible. 

These are the principles which have guided the 
majority of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments in 
their efforts of the past years. Although these 
efforts have failed to attain the agreement which 
is essential for taking action, nevertheless, they 
represent progress on the technical and planning 
side of the subject, and they could afford a sub- 
stantial foundation upon which to build for real 
action in the future. 


Urgent Problem of Atomic Energy Control 


One of the most difficult and yet most urgent 
saree which confronted the world and the 

nited Nations was the problem posed by the dis- 
covery of atomic energy. Nearly all the member 
nations, including the United States, made the de- 
cision that this new force must be made subject to 
international control in order that it should be 
used as an instrument for peace rather than for 
destruction. These nations made the decision that 
the solution to this problem must be a real and an 
honest one, not a specious one, a paper one; not 
one contained in a resolution, but one which could 
actually attain control, and actual control. A 
real and effective solution to the problem was made 
essential by the fact that atomic energy developed 
for peaceful purposes is, automatically and in- 
escapably, adaptable to military purposes. This 
fact must always be kept in acm fs any considera- 
tion of atomic energy control. 

The indispensable criterion which must be ap- 
plied to every proposal is whether or not the pro- 
vision or proposal does make for effective control. 
All —o considerations must yield to the sci- 
entific facts of the production and use of atomic 
energy. All, or practically all, of the members 
of the United Nations were willing to make these 
concessions. They were willing to, and did, in 
fact, make every concession within the limits set 
by these scientific facts. 

Upon the part of the United States, it can be 
said that, when we had pledged ourselves to pur- 
sue a policy of cooperation in the United Nations 
and to maintain peace by a system of collective 
security, it was easy for us to make a decision to 
seek effective international control of atomic 
energy. The Soviet Union, as a member of the 
United Nations and as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, had to decide too whether 
it would cooperate with the rest of the world in 
maintaining peace and, consequently, whether it 
would cooperate in the establishment of a system 
for the effective international control of atomic 
energy. Whatever may be said, today, the fact is 
inescapable that the Soviet leaders decided to 
forego effective international control. In 1945, it 
was not possible to predict whether the Soviet 
leaders would be prepared to accommodate their 
system and their aims and intentions to the re- 
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quirements of effective international control. By 
1948, the basic decision that the Soviet Union must 
have made had been recognized by the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission. That basic 
decision must have been that Soviet objectives 
and any real control of atomic weapons or of dis- 
armament were mutually exclusive and incom- 
patible. 

In its third report to the General Assembly, the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission ex- 
pressed itself upon this principle as follows: 


In the field of atomic energy the majority of the Com- 
mission has been unable to secure the agreement of the 
Soviet Union to even those elements of effective control 
considered essential from the technical point of view, let 
alone their acceptance of the nature and extent of par- 
ticipation in the world community required of all nations 
in this field by the first and second reports of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. As a result, the Commission has 
been forced to recognize that agreement on effective meas- 
ures for the control of atomic energy is itself dependent 
on cooperation in broader fields of policy. 


Lack of Cooperation by the U.S.S.R. 


In 1949, five of the six permanent members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, meeting in the 
consultations requested by the General Assembly, 
reached the following conclusion : 


These consultations have not yet succeeded in bringing 
about agreement between the U.S.S.R. and the other five 
Powers, but they have served to clarify some of the points 
on which there is disagreement. 

It is apparent that there is a fundamental difference not 
only on methods but also on aims. All of the Sponsoring 
Powers other than the U.S.S.R. put world security first 
and are prepared to accept innovations in traditional con- 
cepts of international co-operation, national sovereignty 
and economic organization where these are necessary for 
security. The Government of the U.S.S.R. puts its sover- 
eignty first and is unwilling to accept measures which may 
impinge upon or interfere with its rigid exercise of un- 
impeded state sovereignty. If this fundamental difference 
could be overcome, other differences which have hitherto 
appeared insurmountable could be seen in true perspective, 
and reasonable ground might be found for their adjust- 
ment. ’ 


Soviet Position Blocks Agreement P 


It follows from the conclusions of these reports 
and also from the facts that there can be no solu- 
tion to the problem of the international control of 
atomic energy or to the closely related problem of 
the regulation and reduction of conventional ar- 
maments and armed forces unless the Soviet Union 
does join the rest of the United Nations in this 
larger decision of a cooperative endeavor to pro- 
mote peace and security. 

I think it would be proper, as well as kinder to 
the General Assembly, if I were to accord the repe- 
titious statements and arguments that we have 
heard from the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
their true significance and not respond to them. 
Nevertheless, I think it is important that those 
who are less familiar with these specious pro- 
posals should have the record made clear. More- 
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over, I think it is important also to have clarity in 
the interests of peoples whom we represent, and 
of whose fears, hopes, and deep desire for peace we 
are perhaps more conscious today than we have 
been since the creation of our organization. 

In his argument, Mr. Vyshinsky mentioned 
various individuals in the United | er dwelt 
at length upon our economic system, and brought 
in other similar matters which, in his speech of 
over an hour, contributed little to the real question 
which we are discussing here today. I might sa 
that none of the individuals whom he mained, 
our economic system, nor other facts to which he 
referred had anything to do with any decision 
which was made or any failure to reach agreement 
in the field of either disarmament or atomic 
energy. ‘The true state of facts is that this subject 
has been under consideration for a number of years 
by a Commission and a Committee of both of 
which the U.S.S.R. is a member, and failure to 
reach agreement was the result of the lone position 
of the U.S.S.R. Therefore, if we find ourselves to- 
day without agreement, the record points clearly 
to the cause. 


U.S. Seeks Open World Community 


Effective systems for the control of atomic 
energy and the regulation of conventional arma- 
ments require the establishment of a free com- 
munity of nations. What is needed is that the 
peoples of the world should seek the establishment 
of a world community which is characterized by 
openness in their relations. Such a community, 
without barriers to the free movement of people 
and my of information and ideas, could re- 
sult in a real system of the control of atomic energy 
and of actual disarmament. 

Today, the United States says that we will do 
all within our power to further the establishment 
of such a world community. We shall continue to 
hope that the Soviet Union will join the rest of 
the United Nations in this endeavor. The repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union based a great part of 
his argument on the alleged United States threats 
to use the atom bomb in Korea. I only have to 
say that no atom bomb has been dropped on Korea 
but, to the contrary, that the instruments of ag- 
gression have been those of great masses of men 
and of conventional weapons and tanks, as well 
as other new weapons of war, which are held in 
great quantity by the Soviet Union. All the talk 
in the world cannot alter that fundamental fact. 

If the Soviet Union had supported the United 
Nations plan for the control of atomic energy, the 
atomic bomb would today be effectively banned 
and Aenea We are determined, by every 
possible means, to promote world peace and secur- 
ity. In the general security field, we shall con- 
tinue to urge plans for an effective system for the 
regulation and reduction of conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces and for adequate and 
actual control of atomic energy. 
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Hopes for Solution Through a Control Pian 

Concurrent with these continuing efforts in the 
forums which now exist, the United States be- 
lieves that the United Nations should prepare for 
the coordination of plans of control which would 
make possible the elimination of atomic weapons 
and of all other weapons adaptable to mass de- 
struction, and which would make possible the re- 
duction of conventional armaments and armed 
forces. In this effort, the United Nations should 
build upon the control plan, approved by it and 
a the foundation laid by the Commission for 

onventional Armaments, with a view to devel- 
oping a comprehensive system of control of all 
national armaments. In our opinion, this is the 
only road to effective and genuine disarmament. 
In our view, this effort should be carried forward 
by the single disarmament commission. The terms 
of reference of such a commission must be prepared 
and agreed upon. 

I might point out here that in past speeches of 
the representative of the Soviet Union, I believe, 
he has implied from time to time that there was a 
parallel effort being made by the two Commissions 
and that it would be appropriate and effective if 
their work could be carried on together. 

If the General Assembly adopts, as we hope it 
will, the draft resolution now before us which 
establishes an ad hoc committee to study this or- 
ganization problem, the United States is prepared 
to advance its views on the status, the terms of 
reference, membership, and programme of work 
of a new and consolidated disarmament commis- 
sion, with the strong hope that this may lead to a 
solution of the problem of disarmament and con- 
trol of atomic energy. We urge the other nations 
proposed for membership on this committee to 
make known their views. We sincerely hope that 
the Soviet Union, in particular, will participate 
in the deliberations of this committee, for it is 
obvious that without such participation it will be 
difficult to make effective the prohibition of atomic 
weapons or disarmament. We hope that the Soviet 
Union will meet again with the permanent mem- 
bers of the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, as was requested by the General Assembly 
in its resolution of November 23 of last year, be- 
cause, in the last year, the Soviet Union had boy- 
cotted these Commissions which have been ear- 
nestly striving to achieve a solution of this prob- 
lem. We will strive with the members who seek a 
basis for agreement in both these fields of disarma- 
ment, so that both systems of control may be de- 
veloped together in a system of collective security. 
We stand ready to move ahead, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, building on the foundations that have been 
laid. 

The record of the past 5 years makes it clear 
that we face a difficult task, but this difficulty 
should not deter us. As the President of the 
United States said in his speech of October 24: 


The will of the world for peace is too strong to allow 
us to give up in this effort. We cannot permit the history 
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of our times to record that we failed by default. We must 
explore every avenue which offers any chance of bringing 
success to the activities of the United Nations in this 
vital area. 


By this draft resolution, we and our cosponsors 
offer to the world and to the United Nations, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, the possibility of the 
immediate and further consideration of this prob- 
lem. The people of the world whom we represent 
seek peace. The problem of disarmament is an 
element in that aim. The problem of the control 
of atomic energy is an element which must be 
considered. We say, speaking for the United 
States, that we are ready by means of this draft 
resolution to seek out new avenues and to pursue 
the solution of this great subject. 

We say to the Soviet Union, you too stand before 
the bar of this Assembly, before the bar of the 
people of the world, before the bar of your own 
people who seek peace, and we watch your attitude 
with interest and concern to see if you, too, will 
join in this new effort to seek control, to seek dis- 
armament, to seek peace. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION 


U.N. doc. A/1668 
Dated Dec. 11, 1950 

The General Assembly, 

RECOGNIZING that the effective regulation and reduction 
of national armaments would substantially diminish the 
present danger of war, relieve the heavy economic burden 
placed upon the peoples of the world in the absence of a 
system of armaments control, and permit the greater use 


Women’s Conference in Germany 
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of man’s resources to projects devoted to his betterment, 

RECOGNIZING that the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments to be effective must cover weapons of all kinds, 
must be based on unanimous agreement, and so must in- 
clude every nation having substantial armaments and 
armed forces, 

Recoenizine further that any plan for the regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces must be 
based upon safeguards that will secure the compliance of 
all nations, ‘ 

RECOGNIZING the inability to date to achieve agreement 
among nations on the elimination of atomic weapons under 
a system of effective international control of atomic energy 
and on the regulation and reduction of other armaments 
and armed forces, 

RECALLING that a plan has been developed in the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission, and approved by the 
General Assembly, for the international control of atomic 
energy, which would make effective the prohibition of 
atomic weapons; and that much useful planning work has 
been accomplished in the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, 

DeEsIRING, however, to carry this work forward toward 
a comprehensive system of armaments control, 

Decides to establish a committee of twelve, consisting 
of representatives of the meinbers of the Security Council 
as of 1 January 1951, together with Canada, to consider 
and report to the next regular session of the General 
Assembly on ways and means whereby the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments may be so co-ordinated and on the 
advisability of their functions being merged and placed 
under a new and consolidated disarmament commission. 


ief, International Division, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


The breakfast conversation turned, as all con- 
versations had for several days, to specific respon- 
sibilities of women for building a free Europe 
and a democratic world. One of several German 
women, a resident of West Berlin, turned to the 
American at the table and said quietly, “We are 
sorry we did not make the necessary sacrifices in 
1933. We lived through a dictatorship once; we 
would fight and die rather than go through another 
one.” She paused a moment for her compatriots 
to nod their silent agreement, then added, “You 
may be assured that the women of the West will 
not again lay down freedom.” There was the 
conviction of tragic experience in her voice. 

The woman from Berlin was one of 220 women 
leaders from 15 countries who met for a week at 
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Bad Reichenhall, in southern Germany, to lift the 
curtain of silence which has separated German 
women from those of other countries for at least 
15 years. Speakers and discussions stimulated a 
free flow of ideas that did not end when formal 
meetings adjourned each day. The Conference 

thered momentum from the evening of the open- 
ing address on September 25 to the closing session 
on September 29. 

Why another international conference in these 
days of so many conferences, particularly one 
which lacked authority to move governments or 
even recommend policies? According to the an- 
nounced intention of the planning committee of 
about 80 German women from the Western zones, 
the Conference was called for two main purposes: 
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(1) to give German women leaders an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with each other and with 
women leaders from other countries; and, 

(2) to exchange ideas and information on ques- 
tions of mutual interest affecting the role of women 
in their countries today. 


The Bad Reichenhall Conference achieved its 
objectives without resolutions, continuing com- 
mittees, or electing officers. 

The women of Germany hold one of the keys to 
the success or failure of efforts to transform post- 
war Germany into a democratic country. This 
is the considered judgment of some of the leading 
experts on German rehabilitation, not only of the 
members of Hicoe and the United States Army 
but also of the Germans themselves. 

The Conference was one more forward move 
in the direction of stimulating German women to 
see their situation clearly and to face it without 
retreat into tradition. It was definitely related 
to the continuing activities carried on by the 
Women’s Affairs officers of the three Western 
zones and the sending of selected German women 
leaders to the United States for 3— to 6—month pe- 
riods of special study. 

Using the broad theme of “The Individual Re- 
———— of Women in Meeting the Critical 
Issues of Today,” the speakers and panel mem- 
bers opened the way for practical discussions of 
how to meet the seemingly small decisions be- 
tween totalitarian and democratic ways which 
accumulate into crises. With the main addresses 
in the evenings, followed by panel discussions in 
the mornings, small group discussions in the aft- 
ernoons on the same subjects and informal con- 
versations at meals, each variation of the main 
theme received considerable attention. The si- 
multaneous translation system used at the Niirn- 
berg trials made the proceedings easy to follow. 

The tragic preponderance of women in Ger- 
many, particularly of certain age groups, always 
came into the discussions, whether the question 
was employment, vocational training, German 
refugees from the Soviet zone, national politics, or 
housekeeping methods. The unmarried woman— 
widow or single—often with a family to support, 
is almost a symbol of present-day Europe. Mem- 
bers of the Conference were outspoken in their 
conviction that the “single woman” requires dras- 
tic readjustments in the thinking and living pat- 
terns of Germany and other countries—readjust- 
ments on the part of the community and the 
individual. 

The Conference participants were reluctant to 
assign special virtues to women in the realms of 
nae omen 4 or spiritual insight. In the 

eynote address, Margaret Hickey, Public Affairs 
Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, called atten- 
tion to the proposition that women have a special 
contribution to make to politics because their mo- 
tives are less selfish than men’s and their ideals 
are higher. A number of times during the Con- 
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ference, this idea was referred to and discussed 
with some disagreement. A woman from India 
questioned the moral and ethical superiority of 
women and felt it was the wrong approach to as- 
sume that women “have something better to offer 
than men.” A European woman said, “Women 
do not have special tasks in political life. I re- 
ject the idea that women are more moral than 
men; that is a form of conceit.” 

Since the Conference had a practical direction, 
many of the discussions of economic and political 
matters took practical turns. A consciousness of 
the relation of democratic theories to democratic 
living seemed to emerge from all the talk. Little 
time was spent wrestling with employment and 
wage statistics for women, for example, but serious 
consideration was given to the necessity of “aban- 
doning the idea that manual work is undignified” 
and to finding ways of creating training oppor- 
tunities for women in industrial and rural areas. 
The women subjected themselves to severe self- 
criticism for perpetuating traditional thinking 
about women’s place in society. Women, some in- 
sisted, do more to keep up barriers against women 
than men do. 

Many of the European leaders singled out the 
old-fashioned housekeeping standards and meth- 
ods that absorb all of a woman’s time and energy 
as a special demon that had to be driven from 
their thinking. One of the women from the 
Netherlands reminded the group that they were 
not providing the right kind of environment and 
education in the home as long as the typical picture 
is one in which “the girls must help with the house- 
work when they come home from school but the 
boys may read the newspaper. After dinner the 
rirls must help with the dishes and, if there is time 
Selene bed, darn socks.” This whole atmosphere 
must be replaced, she felt, with one where “boys 
learn that there is no ‘women’s work,’ that all 
housework is for the good of the family. Boys 
and girls must learn to work together. Girls must 
be taught skills from which they can earn a living, 
for, without economic independence, the rest is 
illusory.” 

These were not the one-sided opinions of any 
one nationality, occupation, or age group. The 
Conference had a cross-section representation of 
all these. It also had the active sponsorship of 
the wives of the three High Commissioners: Mrs. 
John J. McCloy of the United States, Lady Kirk- 
patrick of Great Britain, and Mme. Frangois 
Poncet of France, and the wife of the President of 
Germany, Frau Elly Heuss-Knapp. 

Of the 220 persons attending, 124 came as dele- 
gates from 15 countries; the others were staff 
members of international intergovernmental agen- 
cies and different branches of Hicoc. Germany 
had the largest representation with 73, France 
next with 8; Austria, Belgium, Finland, the Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, United Kingdom, and the United 
States, 4 each; Denmark, Italy, Norway, Switzer- 
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land, 3 each; India and Canada, 1 each. The del- 
egates were of all age groups—older, middle-aged, 
and young women—and over half of them were 
married. 

Although they attended the Conference as indi- 
viduals, the delegates had many professional and 
community affiliations. Their professional back- 
—_ included politics, social work, education, 

aw, journalism, radio, religion, business, medi- 
cine, agricultural and industrial labor, housewife, 
and university student. In addition to the obvious 
professional memberships of such a group, many 
of the women belonged to various women’s organ- 
izations, religious and welfare societies, and 
political parties. 

That such a group could be brought together 
and achieve a unity of purpose in 5 days was a 
tribute to the leadership, experience, and determi- 
nation of Ruth Woodsmall, Chief of the Women’s 
Affairs Branch of the United States zone. The 
direction and careful planning by Miss Woodsmall 
and her staff, together with the Women’s Affairs 
officers of the British and French zones and the 
Committee of German Women, resulted in a con- 
ference that not only broke the silence that has 
surrounded German women for too long but also 
seemed to open new avenues of participation by 
women in the constructive developments of their 
countries. 


Support and Assistance for Refugees 





In the closing sessions, the accent was on the 
responsibility of the individual to use whatever 
strength and resources she has in ways that will 
“serve the common good.” Dr. Maria Elisabeth 
Liiders, an outstanding woman of Germany and a 
member of the Berlin Council, reminded the dele- 
gates that women “do not take responsibility [for 
national and international affairs] because we 
want to be left alone,” and that “most people think 
only of themselves, or at best, of their families, 
They demand rights but do not accept responsi- 


bility.” Yet, the most important requisite for 
political power, according to Dr. Liiders, is a 
“feeling for the community and the nation.” 


Women must learn that “politics begins at home” 
and that it is not “politics that spoils character 
but character that spoils politics.” 

“In the midst of Europe’s misery the world is 
demanding—where do we stand. It isa great deal 
to demand.” The task ahead, Dr. Liiders said, 
“requires knowledge, love and strength. We want 
peace and freedom but peace without freedom is 
no peace.” 

The Bad Reichenhall Conference created an at- 
mosphere in which the sense of humility for past 
failures, driven home by many speakers, did not 
end in retreat from the present. The final note, 
as expressed by the Berliner at breakfast, was 
determination “never again to lay down freedom.” 


IRO GENERAL COUNCIL AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEET AT GENEVA 


by George L. Warren 


The General Council of the International Refu- 
gee Organization (Iro) held its sixth session at 
Geneva from October 9 through October 13, 1950. 
The Executive Committee met concurrently from 
October 5 through October 13, 1950. 

At its fourth session, in October 1949, the Gen- 
eral Council decided to extend the period of Iro 
operations from June 30, 1950, to March 31, 1951, 
in view of the fact that it had become apparent 
that Iro would not be able to complete its task 
of resettling all refugees and displaced persons 
available for resettlement before that date. 

At its fifth session in March 1950, the General 
Council authorized the Director-General to con- 
tinue the care in camps after June 30, 1950, of 
those persons who would qualify physically and 
otherwise for resettlement for whom Iro had rea- 
sonable prospects of resettlement on the basis of 
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firm commitments from governments to receive 
them. It was planned at the sixth session of the 
Council to review operations in the light of expe- 
rience and to reach further decisions as to the ter- 


mination of the services of the Organization, with 


particular reference to final disposition of certain 
residual refugee groups in Shanghai and on the 
Island of Samar in the Philippines. The Execu- 
tive Committee of Iro had also been convened 
to meet on October 5, 1950, to consider and to 
commend upon the reports of the Director- 
General to be submitted thereafter to the General 
Council for consideration. 

Of the 18 members governments of Iro, the 
following 14 were represented at the meeting: 

Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand 
Norway, Switzerland, United Kingdom, United 
States, Venezuela. 
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China, Iceland, the Dominican Republic, and 
Guatemala were not represented.' 

P. Zutter of Switzerland presided as chairman 
of the Council for the session. 


Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee considered the An- 
nual Report of the Director-General for the year 
from July 1, 1949, through June 30, 1950, and 
financial reports for the same period, and it also 
gave consideration to the problem of the final dis- 
position of refugees remaining in Shanghai and 
on the Island of Samar in the Philippines. The 
Committee, acting on a communication from the 
Director-General, recommended that the Council 
approve the recommendation of the Director-Gen- 
eral that refugees excluded by previous resolutions 
of the Council who arrived in areas of operations 
between October 15, 1949, and October 1, 1950, be 
granted resettlement services, without prejudice 
to refugees previously registered and within the 
financial resources saileliie to the Organization. 
The Committee also recommended that the Coun- 
cil extend operations from March 31, 1951, to Oc- 
tober 1, 1951, in view of the continuing need to 
resettle available refugees, and the fact that re- 
sources available to the Organization would make 
this action possible without the need of further 
contributions from member governments. 

These decisions were necessitated by unexpected 
delays during the past year beyond the capacity 
of Iro to prevent in the processing of available 
refugees for resettlement in the United States and 
Australia. These delays also made it possible for 
Tro to conserve its available funds for applica- 
tion in the extended period. It was anticipated 
that these decisions would enable Iro to complete 
its task more effectively and to achieve, in the ex- 
tended period, the resettlement in countries of re- 
ception of an additional 200,000 refugees; thus, 
bringing the total of refugees to be resettled by 
Iro before termination to 1 million. 

The action taken by the Director-General prior 
to the meeting of the Committee with respect to 
the Organization’s support and assistance to the 
Unified Command of the United Nations in Korea 
for the relief of the civilian population in that 
country was commended by the Committee which 
authorized the Director-General to respond fur- 
ther to any later requests from the United Nations 
for such assistance within the resources of supplies 
and personnel considered surplus to Iro require- 
ments. The Committee authorized assistance to 
the 3,000 refugees remaining in China for a period 
of 6 months and directed the Administration to in- 
tensify its efforts to find a final solution for these 
refugees. The eligibility of certain Russian Nan- 


* Representatives of the Governments of Austria, Israel, 
Mexico, and Sweden, of the United Nations, the Vatican, 
Ino and WHo also attended as official observers, and 
many voluntary agencies serving refugees were repre 
sented. 
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sen refugees in Austria was considered by the 
Committee which concluded that these refugees 
are prima facie eligible for Iro services subject 
to specific findings made in individual cases. 


General Council 


The General Council considered the reports of 
the Director-General for the year ending June 30, 
1950, approved the action of the Director-General 
in providing assistance to the Unified Command 
of the United Nations in Korea, voted to extend 
resettlement services to refugees who arrived in 
the areas of operation between October 15, 1949, 
and October 1, 1950, and to extend operations from 
March 31, 1951, to October 1, 1951, within the 
limits of financial resources already available to 
the Organization. 

The Council also adopted the plan of expendi- 
ture for the supplementary period from July 1, 
1950, to October 1, 1951, recommended by the 
Administration, totalling $86,908,033. Of this 
amount $1,300,000 was earmarked for liquidation 
expenditures during a 3-month period following 
the termination of operations on October 1, 1951, 
and $36,293,360 was allocated for the resettlement 
of 200,000 refugees. Of these, it was assumed that 
35,000 would be resettled in Australia, 10,000 in 
Canada, 140,000 in the United States, and 15,000 
in individual movements. Harry N. Rosenfield, 
member of the United States Displaced Persons 
Commission present at Geneva during the sessions, 
made a statement to the Council that the Commis- 
sion had confidence that the full quota of approxi- 
mately 300,000 refugees eligible for admission to 
the United States under the United States Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended, would be 
processed by the Commission before June 30, 1951. 

The Council noted with satisfaction that a com- 

lete, readable, and satisfactory financial report 
had been achieved by the Administration and ex- 
ternal auditors and that substantial progress had 
been made in a and reducing the inven- 
tory of supplies and in disposing of items consid- 
ered surplus to operations. 

The terms of the members of the Executive 
Committee expired during the session, and the fol- 
lowing member governments were elected to the 
succeeding Executive Committee: Australia, Bel- 

ium, Canada, France, Italy, Norway, the United 
ingdom, the United States, and Venezuela. 

The General Council approved a communication 
to be transmitted to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations informing the Assembly of the 
task still facing the Organization and inviting the 
Assembly again to urge its member nations to re- 
ceive additional refugees in order to assist Iro 
to complete its resettlement program. 

The Council adjourned on October 13, 1950, 
having decided to reconvene at Geneva on or 
about April 9, 1951. The Executive Committee 
will convene a few days prior to the meeting of the 
General Council in yin 3 
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U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 30 that Senator Theodore Francis Green, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, and Senator Homer 
Ferguson, Republican of Michigan, are flying to 
Australia to represent the United States Senate 
at the meeting of the Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Association being held this year in Canberra 
from December 10 to December 13. For many 
years past the United States Congress has been 
represented at these annual meetings of the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association by a dele- 
gation interested in discussing the common prob- 
lems of democratic government found among the 
two score legislative bodies represented in this 
union of legislators. United States Senators and 
Congressmen who have attended in past years have 
found in these meetings an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas and check attitudes with men of 
similar background and experience from other 
countries that has proved most helpful to them. 
At the same time, these American legislators have 
helped clarify the picture of America held by the 
legislators of other countries. 

Prime Minister Menzies of Australia, during his 
visit here in early August of this year, expressed 
to Members of Congress the hope that the United 
States would send a delegation to this meeting, 
and the Australian Foreign Minister, on his visit 
to the Congress a month later, again expressed 
Australian interest in having an p mardi. dele- 
gation visit Australia for the conference. The 
dates of the conference have twice been shifted 
in order to make it possible for an American dele- 
gation to attend and still get back in time for the 
opening of the new session of Congress on Jan- 
uary 3. Many of the Senators who have attended 
these meetings in the past feel that it is partic- 
ularly important to have an American delegation 
attend this conference and visit Australia and 
New Zealand at this time, due to the increasing 
seriousness of the situation in the Far East. 

Senator Green, who is Chairman: of the dele- 
gation, and Senator Ferguson are leaving Wash- 
ington tomorrow afternoon on the United Air 
lines plane departing at 12:30 for Los Angeles, 
where they will catch the Pan American Clipper 
for New Zealand. They are to be the guests of 
the New Zealand Government for 3 days before 
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proceeding to Australia for the conference. On 
their return trip from Australia, they are stop- 
ping at Bangkok to confer with the American 
Ambassadors to Thailand, Indochina, and Burma 
and at New Delhi to confer with the American 
Ambassador and members of the Government of 
India. They will also stop long enough in the 
Near East to inquire into the Palestine refugee 
problem. 


Narcotic Drugs (ECOSOC) 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 1 that the fifth session of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council will convene at Lake Success 
on December 1. Harry J. Anslinger, United 
States representative on the Commission and 
Commissioner of Narcotics, Department of the 
Treasury, will be assisted at the meeting by two 
advisers, namely, John W. Bulkley, Bureau of 
Customs, Department of the Treasury, and George 
A. Morlock, Office of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State. 

At its forthcoming meeting, the Narcotic 
Drugs Commission will consider a report of the 
United Nations Commission of Enquiry on the 
Coca Leaf, a progress report of the United Nations 
Division of Narcotic Drugs, and annual reports 
of governments for the years 1948 and 1949. Con- 
sideration will be given also to the drafting of a 
single international convention on narcotic drugs. 
In this connection, the Commission will discuss an 
outline of general principles on which the new 
convention might be based, control of interna- 
tional trade, the international control authority, 
and scope of the convention. 

Among other items to which the Commission 
will devote its attention at the forthcoming ses- 
sion are: an interim agreement to limit the pro- 
duction of opium to medical and scientific needs; 
illicit traffic; summary of laws and regulations 
relating to the control of narcotic drugs for 1948; 
drug addiction; and methods of determining the 
origin of opium by chemical and physical means. 

The Narcotic Drugs Commission was _ estab- 
lished in 1946 by the Economic and Social Council 
as one of its nine functional commissions. Fifteen 
United Nations members are members of the 
Commission. 
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Textiles Committee (ILO) 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 27, that the third session of the Textiles Com- 
mittee of the International Labor Organization 
(Ino) will be convened at Lyons, France, on 
November 28. The United States delegation 
follows: 


GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 


Delegates 


Herman B. Byer, assistant commissioner of labor statis- 
tics, Department of Labor 


Morton J. Schwartz, Textile and Leather Division, Indus- 
try Operations Bureau, Department of Commerce 


Advisers 


Robert W. Barnett, economic officer (Labor), American 
consulate, Geneva 


Robert M. Murray, chief, Division of Industrial Inspec- 
tion, Rhode Island Department of Labor, Providence, 
Rhode Island 


Robert J. Myers, Economic Cooperation Administration 
Mission to France 


EMPLOYERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


Thomas O. Moore, vice president, P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


H. H. Schell, president, Sidney Blumenthal Company, One 
Park Avenue, New York 


WoORKERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


William J. Kennedy, international representative, United 
Textile Workers of America, 575-A Essex Street, Law- 
rence, Massachusetts 


Lloyd Elenert, international secretary-treasurer, United 
Textile Workers of America, 818 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Among the items on the agenda for considera- 
tion by the third session are: a general report cov- 
ering vocational training, industrial relations, 
health and similar subjects ; steps taken by the In- 
ternational Labor Office to follow up the studies 
and inquiries, proposed by the Textiles Commit- 
tee, on occupational diseases, protection for work- 
ers, workmen’s compensation, and methods of re- 
ducing noise in factories; and recent trends in 
production, trade, wages, employment, and con- 
sumption in the textile industry. The Committee 
will also consider disparities in textile wages paid 
in the various countries engaged in the manufac- 
ture of textiles and the effect of these disparities 
on the standards of living of textile workers. 

The Textiles Committee is one of eight indus- 
trial committees of the Ino. Established in 1945 
by the Governing Body of the Ixo, the Committee’s 
main function is to examine the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of the textile industry and to seek 
improvement of international labor standards in 
this field. Twenty-one Ito member governments 
are members of this Committee. Japan is send- 
ing an observer team to the forthcoming meeting. 
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Latin American Forestry Meeting (FAO) 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 12 that Edward I. Kotok, assistant chief, For- 
est Service, Department of Agriculture, is the 
United States delegate to the third session of the 
Latin American Forestry and Forest Products 
Commission of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (Fao) which convened at Santiago on De- 
cember 11. Assisting Mr. Kotok are the following 
advisers : 


Henry B. Bosworth, director, Tropical Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Rio Piedros, Puerto Rico 

Alfred E. Fivaz, chief, Primary Forest Products Section, 
Forest Products Division of the National Production 
Authority 

Frank H. Wadsworth, chief, Tropical Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Management Research, Department of 
Agriculture, Rio Piedros, Puerto Rico 


The Commission was established pursuant to a 
recommendation of the Fao Latin American Con- 
ference on Forestry and Forest Products held at 
Teresopolos, Brazil, in April 1948. Its first ses- 
sion was held at Rio de Janeiro in May 1949 and 
the second, at Lima in November 1949. 

The third session is principally concerned with 
the standardization of nomenclature and classifi- 
cation of tree species and sawn lumber. Among 
other items which the present session will consider 
are chemical wood utilization and its relation to 
silviculture and forest management in Latin 
America; activities of the Fao Forestry and Forest 
Products Working Group for Latin America; for- 
ward programs and targets of production, trade, 
and consumption of forest products; and the estab- 
lishment of the Latin American Forest Research 
and Training Institute. 
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Foreign Relations Volume 
on Far East Released 


[Released to the press December 16] 


The Department of State is releasing today For- 
eign Relations of the United States, 1934, volume 
Ill, The Far East. This is the first volume to be 
released of five volumes which will contain the 
official documentary record of American diplo- 
matic relations for 1934. The subjects treated are 
grouped in sections dealing with the Far Eastern 
crisis, China, Japan, and Siam. The papers of 
greatest current interest are those which deal with 
the military and political tensions which form a 
background for later open conflict. 
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The volume opens with a report of Netherlands 
official opinion that Japanese policy included the 
annexation of the Philippines and of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, but the danger of this move and 
of ultimate war against the United States appears, 
at the time, to have attracted little attention. On 
the other hand, there were numerous reports as to 
the likelihood of war between Japan and the So- 
viet Union. Litvinov, the Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, on March 14, suggested to Am- 
bassador Bullitt at Moscow the negotiation of a 
nonaggression pact between the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Japan, and China. President 
Roosevelt was, then, reported as viewing with dis- 
favor any nonaggression agreement restricted to 
less than the whole group of powers having inter- 
ests in the Pacific. 

During this period, Japan refrained from fur- 
ther overt aggression against Chinese territory 
and concentrated on consolidating her previous 
gains in the north. As part of this policy, Pu Yi 
was enthroned on March 1 as the puppet Emperor 
of Manchoukuo. The United States continued its 
policy of nonrecognition. 

Reports in this volume regarding the Chinese 
Communists are not extensive but are significant. 
Communist activities were a threat to the safety 
of American lives and property and culminated in 
the capture and murder of the American mission- 
ary John C. Stam and his wife by Communist 
guerrillas in December 1934. In a review of de- 
velopments in China during the year the American 
Chargé, C. E. Gauss, noted that the escape of the 
main Communist forces from south to northwest 
China merely altered the locale of the threat and 
actually made their suppression more difficult. 

The section in this volume on Japan records 
approaches made to the United States from a 
joint statement of peaceful intentions by the two 
Governments, which, however, would recognize 
a special position in the western Pacific region for 
Japan. With memories of misinterpretations 
given to the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 1917, this 
proposal was rejected by the American Govern- 
ment. Secretary of State Hull records a long dis- 
cussion of this proposal with the Japanese Ambas- 
sador on May 29. The Secretary emphasized the 
view that “both countries must proceed by acts 
rather than words to satisfy the other of its real 
attitude.” 

Ambassador Grew in his reports from Japan 
recorded at times certain indications of a less 
aggressive attitude, but, at the end of the year, 
he reported a “wave of virulent nationalism.” He 
concluded that forcible methods were, alone, valid 
against a virtual military dictatorship and that 
the rights of foreigners would be given considera- 
tion’ only when supported by superior force or the 
certitude of retaliation. 

Documents on the Far East for 1934 which have 
already been published in Foreign Relations of 
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the United States, Japan: 1931-1941, volume I are 
not reprinted in this volume. 

Copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1934, volume III, J7he Far East 
(Ixxxvi, 868 pp.), may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $3.25 
each. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Economic Cooperation With the Federal Republic of 
Germany Under Public Law 472—80th Congress, as 
amended. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2024. Pub. 3803. 54 pp. 20¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany—Signed at Bonn December 15, 
1949; entered into force provisionally December 29, 
1949 and definitively February 6, 1950 and related 
letter dated December 28, 1949. 


Economic Cooperation With Belgium Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress, as amended. ‘Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2098. Pub. 3889. 8 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Washington 
June 29, 1950; entered into force June 29, 1950. 


Education: Cooperative Program in Guatemala. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2073. Pub. 3909. 
25 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Guatemala 
confirming and accepting agreement of August 12, 
1944, as amended—Effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Guatemala October 23, 1945 and May 6, 1947; 
entered into force May 6, 1947, operative retroactively 
from August 12, 1944. 


Labor’s Role in World Affairs. International Organiza- 
tion and Conference Series IV, International Labor Or- 
ganizations 2. Pub. 3994. 6 pp. [BuLLeTIn Reprint] 
Free. 


Article by Bernard Wiesman based on an address 
delivered before the eighth annual conference of the 
Labor Education Association at Swarthmore, Pa., on 
June 17. 


U.S. National Commission UNESCO News, November 
1950. Pub. 3998. 16 pp. $1.00 per year domestic; $1.35 
per year, foreign; 10¢ a copy. 


Prepared monthly for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Diplomatic List, November 1950. Pub. 4013. 
$3.25 a year, 30¢ a copy. 


A monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives 
in Washington, with their addresses. 


United Nations Action in Korea Under Unified Com- 
mand: Sixth Report to the Security Council, October 21, 
1950. International Organization and Conference Series 
111, 62. Pub. 4006. 12 pp. 5¢. 


Report on U.N. Command Operations in Korea, for 
the period September 15-30, 1950. 


164 pp. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


REVIEW: OCTOBER 27 TO DECEMBER 21, 1950 


General Assembly 


A complete summary covering the major actions 
of the fifth regular session of the General Assembly 
will appear in an early issue of the BULLETIN. 

The General Assembly completed nearly all of 
the remaining agenda items for the current ses- 
sion in a plenary meeting held on December 15. 

At that time, the Assembly approved by a vote 
of 44-5 (Soviet bloc) the Ad Hoe Political Com- 
mittee resolution defining the procedure to be 
adopted to delimit the boundaries of the former 
Italian colonies. A second Ad Hoc Committee 
resolution, calling upon the Trusteeship Council 
to appoint four persons to study the conditions for 
the settlement of the question of the protection 
under United Nations supervision of the Palestine 
Holy Places, failed to receive the required two- 
thirds majority as the United States joined 17 
other nations in voting against the proposal, and 
9 additional members abstained. The resolution 
was, therefore, not adopted. Two additional Ad 
Hoc Committee resolutions relating to Libya were 
then accepted by the Assembly ; the first stipulated 
that Libya should receive, without payment, the 
movable and immovable property located in Libya 
owned by the Italian state and established a three- 
man tribunal to give instructions and settle dis- 

utes; the second contained instructions for the 
hemeent-Giensael to study the problem of war 
damages in connection with the technical and 
financial assistance which Libya might request. 

A Committee V decision to defer consideration 
of the permanent staff regulations until the Sixth 
General Assembly was approved unanimously 
while a new salary, leave, and allowance system 
was adopted by a vote of 48-0, with 3 abstentions. 
The entire Committee V an resolution 
was approved 50-0-5 (Soviet bloc), and the meas- 
ure relating to the working capital fund was 
unanimously accepted. The final action of the day 
was taken on President Nasrollah Entezam’s 
nominations of Canada, India, the United King- 
dom, the United States, and Uruguay to serve on 
the Advisory Committee to the Agent General for 
Korean Relief and Rehabilitation, and this slate 
was confirmed 53-0-6. President Entezam an- 
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nounced that the General Assembly had completed 
its work except for a few items under considera- 
tion by Committee I and that he would reconvene 
the Assembly when the Committee had completed 
its agenda. 

Committee I (Political and Security) —An 
interim report from the three-member cease-fire 
Committee ere by the General Assembly 
was presented to Committee I on December 18 by 
Lester B. Pearson (Canada). He related that 
there had been a “useful and interesting discus- 
sion” with representatives of the unified command 
on December 15 concerning elements which the 
command felt should be included in any cease-fire 
arrangements. Subsequent attempts had been 
mae to get in touch with representatives of the 
People’s Republic of China, Mr. Pearson reported, 
but the group had been unable to establish official 
contact. On December 16, he continued, official 
communications had been sent to Gen. Wu Hsiu- 
chuan and to Peiping, which described the purpose 
of the cease-fire group’s work, told of the explora- 
tory discussions with the unified command, and 
sought to examine with representatives and mili- 
tary authorities of the People’s Republic of China 
“possible conditions upon which a cease-fire might 
be established.” The messages also indicated that 
the group was prepared to discuss cease-fire ar- 
rangements at New York or elsewhere and with 
the least possible delay. 

Sweden moved that there be a postponement of 
the Committee’s work until the cease-fire group 
was in a position to give more precise information 
and this proposal was finally accepted by a vote 
of 50-5 (Soviet bloc)-4. 


Trusteeship Council 


A special meeting of the Trusteeship Council 
was held on November 22. At that time, the mem- 
bers agreed to hold both of the 1951 Council ses- 
sions in New York, and it was also decided that 
the 1949 and 1950 reports on African territories 
would be considered at the first of these sessions. 


Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) dur- 
ing the latter part of its eleventh session completed 
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plans for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea 
as requested by the General Assembly on October 7. 

The major provisions of the relief program were 
contained in a joint United States-Australian 
resolution which was accepted on October 30. As 
adopted, the resolution contained recommenda- 
tions for the establishment of a United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency under the direc- 
tion of an Agent General responsible to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and a close functional relations 
between the Agency and the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea. On November 7, the Council adopted a 
United States proposal that the question of financ- 
ing the program be referred to the General Assem- 
bly, and then the entire Korean relief and 
rehabilitation resolution was approved as a whole. 

Among other problems discussed during the 
eleventh session was that of the interpretation and 
ereceninn of the United States-United Nations 

eadquarters agreement in connection with the 
admission of nongovernmental organization repre- 
sentatives to the United States for purposes of con- 
sultation with Ecosoc. 

Action on this problem was taken on Novem- 
ber 14 when the members adopted unanimously a 
resolution taking note of a Secretariat memoran- 
dum on the status of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions under that agreement and requesting the 
Secretary-General to report to the twelfth session 
of the Council on the final results of concurrent 
Secretary-General-United States negotiations as 
to the interpretation of the agreement. 


The final steps taken by the Council included a 
November 14 decision to accept Chile’s invitation 
to hold the twelfth session at Santiago, and agree- 
ment, before adjourning on December 13 to con- 
vene at Santiago on February 20, 1951. 


Specialized Agencies 


The tenth session of the Council of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization met at Washington on 
October 25 and was followed by the special session 
of the Conference from November 3-11. Among 
agenda items considered by the Conference were 
financial and administrative matters in connection 
with the transfer of the organization’s headquar- 
ters from Washington to Rome, and admission 
of five new members—Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Cambodia, Viet Nam, Spain, and Hashemite 
Kingdom of the Jordan. 

The Executive Board of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco) held its 24th meeting at Paris, Novem- 
ber 2-10. The Board discussed the organization’s 
1952 program and budget; unanimously voted to 
confirm initial appropriations of $175,000 to pro- 
vide teachers and educational material for Korea; 
and approved the appointment of Dr. John W. 
Taylor, President of the University of Kentucky, 
as Deputy Director General. 

The fourth session of the International Civil 
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Aviation Organization’s Rules of the Air and 
Traffic Control Division (Icao) opened at Mont- 
real on November 14 to discuss modernization of 
the world’s rules of the air. 

The Icao’s Middle East Air Navigation meeting 
completed a 3-week session at Istanbul, Turkey, 
after considering regional problems of aerodromes, 
air routes and ground aids, rules of the air and 
air traffic control, communications, meteorology, 
and search and rescue facilities. 

The 113th session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Organization met at 
Brussels from November 13-25. Problems dis- 
cussed included reorganization of the procedures 
and operations of the Governing Body; the scale 
of contributions from member governments ; adop- 
tion of the preliminary agenda for the 1952 Con- 
ference ; adoption of the agenda for the 1952 Labor 
Conference of American States; and approval of 
the holding of a regional conference at Teheran 
for the Near and Middle East in the spring of 1951, 

The Executive Board of the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund (Unicer) 
met at Lake Success from the 26th to the 28th of 
November. It examined needs of children in 
Europe, Middle East, Asia, and Latin America; 
discussed the value of sending internationally 
recruited experts to give technical assistance to 
countries aided by the Unicer; and approved a 
total of $2,794,000 in new allocations, of which 
$500,000 was for Korea. 

The fifth session of the contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Garr), which began September 28 at Torquay, 
England, ended on December 16, after having suc- 
cessfully completed discussions of an important 
and extensive agenda. The Editor of the But- 
LETIN will present a review of this session in a 
future issue. 

The fourth Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture and the second Latin American Regional 
Conference of the Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation (Fao) met concurrently at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, from December 1 through December 15, 
(the Fao Conference ended on the 12th). The 
Secretary of Agriculture, Charles F. Brannan, 
acted as chairman of the United States delegation 
and Philip V. Cardon, Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, as vice chairman. The two Con- 
ferences were held concurrently so that partici- 
pating governments might consider both the 
technical and the economic aspects of agriculture. 
The fourth Inter-American meeting was con- 
cerned mainly with technical subjects: the protec- 
tion and utilization of water; land use and crop 
improvement ; livestock development; the proces- 
sing, preservation, and distribution of farm prod- 
ucts; and the problems of small farms and 
livestock units. The Fao Conference stressed the 
economic aspects of agriculture in the Latin 
American region, in particular the economic impli- 
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cations for the food and agricultural programs of 
the participating governments. 

The fifth session of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs was held at Lake Success from December 
1-15. Pro was made in drafting an interim 
agreement for limiting the production of opium to 
medical and scientific requirements and a conven- 
tion which will consolidate the eight existing inter- 
national instruments relating to narcotic drugs. 
The Commission also considered the report of the 
Commission of Inquiry on the Effects of the Chew- 
ing of Coca Leaves in Bolivia and Peru and decided 
to make recommendations thereon during its 
seventh session to Ecosoc. 

Other topics on the agenda were the illicit traffic, 
review of annual reports submitted by govern- 
ments, and measures taken to suppress the smoking 
of opium. 


Security Council 


Problems relating to the Korean question con- 
tinued to command major attention in the Security 
Council during this period, but a number of ses- 
sions were also devoted to the Secretary-General 
and Palestine items. 

Meeting in a closed session on October 30, the 
Security Council gave final consideration on 
recommending to the Fifth General Assembly a 
candidate for the post of United Nations Secre- 
tary-General, but the President of the Council for 
October, United States Representative Warren R. 
Austin, subsequently reported to the Assembly 
that the session had resulted in continued deadlock 
on the question. Earlier in the month, the U.S.S.R. 
had vetoed the recommendation that the present 
Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, be continued in 
office, despite the fact that nine members of the 
Council had supported the recommendation. 

Consideration of the Palestine question was re- 
newed on October 30, and Maj. Gen. William E. 
Riley, Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervisory Organization in Palestine, appeared 


before the Council at that time to present infor- 


mation on questions of fact which had arisen con- 
cerning the Palestine problem. Further discussion 
was held on November 13, and then on November 
17 the Council adopted 9-0-2 (Egypt, U.S.S.R.) 
a revised United States-United Kingdom-French 
resolution which called upon the parties concerned 
in the Palestine complaints before the Security 
Council to settle their differences through the 
Mixed Armistice Commission for Palestine, re- 
quested General Riley to report to the Council 
within 90 days on compliance with the resolution, 
and called on the governments concerned to take 
no further action on the transfer of persons across 
frontiers or armistice lines without prior consulta- 
tion with the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

On November 6, United States Representative 
Warren R. Austin presented to the Security Coun- 
cil a special report from the United Nations unified 
command citing acts of armed intervention by the 
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Chinese Communists in Korea. Two days later, 
the Council decided to give consideration to the 
special report and accepted a United Kingdom 
aa to invite representatives of the People’s 

public of China tobe present during the discus- 
sion by the Security Council of the appeet On 
November 10, a resolution sponsored by Cuba, 
Ecuador, France, Norway, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States was introduced. This draft 
ae recalled previous Security Council and 

eneral Assembly resolutions on Korea, noted the 
intervention of Chinese Communist troops in 
Korea, called upon all states and authorities not 
to aid or encourage the North Korean forces, and 
affirmed that the United Nations policy was to 
hold inviolate the Chinese frontier with Korea 
and to protect fully legitimate Chinese and Korean 
interests in the frontier zone. 

The Council resumed debate on the six-nation 
resolution on November 16 and at that time repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union, Yakov A. Malik, 
announced that he would cast his vote against 
the measure on the grounds that it was based on 
the “erroneous” MacArthur report and previous 
“illegal” Security Council resolutions. 

On November 27, the Council, with representa- 
tives of the Chinese Communist government and 
the Republic of Korea present, agreed to discuss 
jointly the Formosan and Korean agenda items. 
On the following day, United States Representa- 
tive Warren R. Austin in referring to the Chinese 
forces in Korea declared that “what all the free 
world [had] hoped was an intervention for limited 


acer is in fact aggression open and notorious.” 
ubstantive debate, as it continued, was marked by 
denunciatory speeches against the United States 
by General Wu Hsiu-chuan and Soviet Represent- 
ative Yakov A. Malik and finally concluded on 
November 30. In the voting that followed, the 
two resolutions introduced by the U.S.S.R. were 


completely rejected by identical votes of 
1 (U'S.S.R.)-9-0(India not voting). The first of 
these—the Soviet draft resolution—requested the 
Security Council to condemn the United States for 
an act of aggression and intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of China and called for the withdrawal 
of all United States forces from Formosa. The 
second proposal—that of the Chinese Communists, 
which was sponsored before the Council by the 
Soviet Union—requested the Security Council to 
condemn the United States for aggression against 
Formosa and armed intervention in Korea and 
demanded the withdrawal of the armed forces of 
the United States and all other countries from 
Korea. 

Final Council action for this period was taken 
on November 30 with the voting on the six-power 
resolution concerning Chinese intervention in 
Korea. Nine votes were cast in the affirmative for 
the proposal, but the negative vote of the Soviet 
representative constituted a veto and the resolution 
was consequently not adopted. 
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Corrections in Volume XXIII 


The Editor of the BULLETIN wishes to call attention 
to the following errors: 


July 8: page 5, left-hand column, beneath the heading 
“Statement by President Truman” the release line 
should read: [Released to the press by the White House 
June 27] 


Page 8, beneath the heading “Soviet Violations of 
Treaties and Agreements,” right-hand column, the 
third line should read: Potsdam Protocol of August 
1945, and the peace 


Same page, same column, the fourth line from the 
bottom should read: The Potsdam Protocol of August 
1945 aimed at 


Page 9: left-hand column, first paragraph, third and 
fourth lines, read Potsdam Protocol not protocols 


Same page, same column, same paragraph, in the 
sixth line read Control Council not Councils and in the 
seventh line read Control Commissions not Councils 


Same page, same column, second paragraph, fifth 
line, read March 10 not March 19 


Page 10: right-hand column, first paragraph, first 
line, read article 26 not article 28 


Page 28: right-hand column, third paragraph, fifth 
line, omit the phrase, based upon the consultative 
organ’s drafts, 


Page $1, for name in by-line and in second line of 
tert read J. Howard McGrath 


August 28: page 323, left-hand column, for date in 
head note and footnote read Aug. 16 not Aug. 17 


Page 349: left-hand column, below the second para- 
graph insert Continued on page 357 


Page 357: above the heading “Index of Industrial 
Production” insert Continued from page 349 


September 11: page 425, right-hand column, after 
the first paragraph insert the last paragraph now on 
page 430, right-hand column. 


September 25: page 490, heading over ECOSOC reso- 
lutions should read: Resolutions Adopted by Eleventh 
Session of ECOSOC acting on Report of Sixth Session 
of Commission on Human Rights 


September 25: page 509, left-hand column, the three 
lines 16, 17 and 18, addressing Ambassador Ravndal, 
are not necessary 


October 23: page 657, left-hand column, the name of 
the Chancellor of Austria appearing in the fifth line 
should read Leopold Figl 


Same page, same column, in place of the line of 
asterisks insert a heading to read Foreign Minister 
Gruber to Secretary Acheson 


November 27: page 859, right-hand column, insert a 
heading Appendix, Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea, 
above the thirteenth line from the bottom of the page, 
which line reads “The General Assembly” 


Page 869: right-hand column, the heading should 
read, Charles Taft Announces Formation of American 
Relief for Korea 
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Information and education program, expansion, testi- 
mony (Acheson), S. Res. 248 (text), message (Tru- 
man), and letter from Senators to President, 100, 
102, 194, 424 
International Trade Organization, need for, letters to 
Representative Kee (McGrath, Tobin), and testi- 
mony (Brannan, Sawyer, Tobin), 31, 67, 70, 136, 137 
Korea, Chinese Communist aggression in, message from 
President Truman, 926 
Korea, fighting ability of ROK troops, statement of 
Congressmen, 382 
Korea, situation, and legislative recommendations, mes- 
sage from President Truman, 163 
MDAP, support for (Acheson, testimony), 51, 249, 437 
National emergency, meetings with President Truman, 
1004 
Nationality Act of 1940, amendments, disapproval, mes- 
sage from President Truman, 516 
Niagara River waters, use of, treaty with Canada, testi- 
mony (Fisher), 211, 658 
Point 4 appropriation, letter from President Truman to 
Speaker Rayburn, 397 
Publications (legislation), lists, 275, 369, 557, 578, 673, 
686, 833, 875, 913, 961 
Security, internal, message from President Truman rec- 
ommending certain legislation, 294 
Security, investigation of foreign missions, 77 
Troops, Presidential authority to send abroad, State 
Department memorandum, 173 
Universal military training, letter from President 
Truman to Senator Tydings, 457 
U.S. postwar foreign policy, review by Senator Con- 
nally, 563 
Yugoslav food aid, under MDAP, messages from Presi- 
dent Truman, and testimony (Perkins), 879, 937, 
938 
Connally, Senator Tom, address, review of American post- 
war foreign policy, 563 
Consular convention, Rumania (1881), violations, 30 
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Cooper, John Sherman, Consultant to uhe Secretary and 
U.S. Alternate Representative to the General Assem- 
bly: 

Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments, U.N. 
Commissions, coordination, 1023 
Trusteeship Council, responsibilities, 705 
NAC deputies’ meeting, attendance at, 237 

Copper, suspension of excise tax, letter, President Truman 
to Ambassador Nieto del Rio of Chile, 470 

Copyright agreement, U.K., extension (1944) canceled, 
388 

Corbett, Jack C., designation in State Department, 970 

Costa Rica: 

Ambassador to U.S. (Oreamuno), credentials, 882 
Korea, assistance offered U.N. Command, 606 

Cotton, world situation, report of 9th session of ICAC, 
with texts of resolutions, 145 

Council of Foreign Ministers. 
Council of. 

Court, international criminal, General Assembly resolu- 
tion, 994 

“Crusade for Freedom” ceremony in Berlin, 694 

Cuba : 

Ambassador to U.S. (Machado y Ortega), credentials, 
235 

Dominican Republic, dispute with, summary of OAS 
action and recommendations, article (Jamison), 19 

Emigration, visa waiver abuses, 399 

GATT, negotiations under, 217, 343 

Tariff increases, 216 

Visa waiver rescinded, 793 

Cultural convention signed with Brazil, statements (Ache- 
son, Nabuco), and text, 696 

Customs union and convention (1944), Benelux, article 
(Hilton), 181 

Customs Union Study Group, European, article (Hilton), 
and summary of 6th session, 251, 393 

Czechoslovakia : 

Forced labor conditions, statement (Kotschnig), 511 

“Potato bug offensive,’ alleged, U.S. note, 135 

U.N. representative (Houdek), resignation, asylum in 
U.S., and letter to President Truman, 62 

U.S. consular office, Bratislava, closing, 238 


See Foreign Ministers, 


Davis, Richard H., designation in State Department, 358 

Death of missing persons, declaration of, draft conven- 
tion, article (Maktos), 264 

Defense Production Act (1950), 459 

Defense program, address (Truman), 458 

Denmark, exchange-of-persons activities, 857 

Diplomatic representatives in U.S., credentials: 

Burma (Barrington), 702; Costa Rica (Oreamuno), 
882; Cuba (Machado y Ortega), 235; Greece (Po- 
litis), 198; Haiti (Laraque), 311; Iran (Entezam), 
492; Israel (Eban), 459; Netherlands (Van Roijen), 
548; Portugal (Esteves Fernandes), 193; Yemen 
(Abu-Taleb), 970 

Displaced Persons Act (1948), administration of, article 
(L’Heureux), 125 

Dodderidge, William H., designation in State Department, 
970 
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Dominican Republic: 

Haiti, Cuba, and Guatemala, disputes with, summary of 
OAS action and recommendations, article (Jami- 
son), 19 

Trusteeship Council membership, 596 

Donnelly, Walter J., nomination, U.S. Minister to Austria, 
and U.S. High Commissioner, 398 

Doolittle, Hooker A., appointment, U.S. representative on 
UNCFI, 306 

Douglas, Lewis W., resignation as U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.K., 695 

Dulles, John Foster, Consultant to the Secretary and U.S. 
Representative to the General Assembly, addresses, 
ete. : 

China (Communist), charges of U.S. aggression and 
territorial violations, 990 

Five-power conference, Syrian-Iraqi draft resolution in 
General Assembly, 749 

Formosa, question in General Assembly of political 
status, U.S. position to defer discussion, 911 

Korea: 

Background of attack, 49 

Challenge of representative government (at Seoul), 
12 

Communist tactics and reasons for attack, 88, 207 

U.N, action to meet aggression, 728 

U.S. principles in dealing with aggression, 91 

Sino-Soviet postwar relations, proposed General <As- 
sembly review, 908 

Uniting-for-peace resolution before General Assembly, 
533, 651, 687, 773 

U.S.S.R. membership on Peace Observation Commission, 
752 

Dunning, John L., designation in State Department, 679, 
795 

Duties of states in the event of hostilities, discussion in 
Committee I, statement (Lodge), and text of General 
Assembly resolution, 791, 826, 873, 993 


Eban, Abba, credentials as Israeli Ambassador to U.S., 459 
ECA. See Economie Cooperation Administration. 
ECE. See Economic Commission for Europe. 
ECLA. See Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Economie and Social Council (ECOSOC) : 
Agenda, 11th session, 79 
Full employment, U.S. views, statement (Lubin), 307 
Korean relief: 
Discussion, summary, 638, 792, 1033 
Report by Secretary-General to ECOSOC, 865 
Report to General Assembly, 859 
Resolutions, texts, 332, 859 : 
Membership, U.K., U.8.S.R., Poland, Uruguay, Philip- 
pines, and Sweden, elected, 596 
Narcotic drugs, commission on, 5th session, background 
and U.S. delegation, 1030 
Nongovernmental conferences, passage of General As- 
sembly resolution on rules for calling, 994 
Resolutions : 
Forced labor, U.S.-U.K. draft, text, 512 
Former Italian colonies (Aug. 15), text, 551 
Freedom of information and press (Aug. 9), text, 671 
Human rights (Aug. 9), texts, 490 
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Economie and Social Council (ECOSOC)—Continued 
Resolutions—Continued 
Korean relief and rehabilitation (Aug. 14, Nov. 7), 
texts, 332, 859 
Table, 630 
Technical assistance, financing (Aug. 12), text, 497 
Summary of proceedings, 11th session, 119, 159, 198, 
239, 278, 318, 479, 675, 714, 755, 792, 835, 1033 
U.S. delegation, 11th session, 156, 672 
U.S.S.R. boycott, 79 
Economie Commission for Europe (ECE), U.S. represent- 
ative (Katz), appointment, 515 
Economic Commission for Latin America, U.N. (ECLA), 
3d session, summary of proceedings, 39, 199 
Kconomie Cooperation Act (1950), guaranties under for 
foreign investors, 310 
Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA) : 
Administrator (Foster) to discuss Bell report with 
Philippine officials, 777 
“Contact clearing house” operation, 310 
Germany, aid to, 190 
Korea, aid to, and Communist looting of warehouses, 
49, 334, 871 
Turkey, aid to, statement (McGhee), 740 
Yugoslavia, food aid to, 880 
Keonomic cooperation agreements. See under Treaties. 
Economic Development, Joint U.S.-Paraguay Commission, 
974 
Kconomic fusion of U.S./U.K. zones of occupation in Ger- 
many, agreement (1946), citation, and modifying 
agreement effected, 118, 189 
Economic problems, foreign, Gray report to the President 
(summary), with letter of transmittal (Gray), and 
statement (Truman), 842 
Economie Report, Midyear, transmittal to Congress by 
President Truman, 260 
Economic Survey Mission to the Middle East, U.N. (Clapp 
Mission), excerpt from report, 99 
Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines, U.S. (Bell 
Mission). See under Philippines. 
Iiconomic union, Benelux, background and operation, artt- 
cle (Hilton), 181 
ECOSOC. See Economic and Social Council. 
Education (see also United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization) : 


Adult, international seminar on methods and tech- 


niques, background and U.S. delegation, 36 
Deaf and dumb, international congress for, background 
and U.S. delegation, 38 
Elementary, inter-American seminar on, background 
and U.S. delegation, 595 
International conference on public education, 13th, back- 
ground and U.S. delegation, 227 
Israel, U.S. survey mission to, 395 
Educational, scientific, and cultural materials, UNESCO- 
sponsored agreement on importation of, background, 
775 
Educational exchange. See International Information, 
ete. 
Educational Exchange, U.S. Advisory Commission on, 3d 
and 4th semiannual reports, excerpts, 385, 417 
Educational exchange agreements. See under Treaties. 
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Egypt (see also Armistice under Palestine), educational 
exchange activities, 744 
Electric systems, international conference on large high 
tension, 13th session, U.S. delegation, 155 
El Salvador, presidential inauguration, U.S. delegation, 
509 
Embargo on Communist China, U.S., 1004 
Entezam, Nasrollah, credentials as Iranian Ambassador 
to U.S., 492 
Eritrea: 
Disposition, Interim Committee discussion, 119, 158, 197, 
519 
Ethiopia, federation with, Ad Hoc Committee discus- 
sion and General Assembly resolution, 834, 873, 914, 
954 
U.N. Commissioner (Anze Matienzo), 994 
Espionage, clarification of present laws urged by Presi- 
dent Truman, 296 
isteves Fernandes, Luis, credentials as Portuguese Am- 
bassador to U.S., 193 
Estonia: 
Forced labor conditions, statement (Kotschnig), 511 
“Genocidal mass deportations,” charges of, U.S. aide- 
mémoire, 334, 498 
Ethiopia: 
Eritrea, federation with, Ad Hoc Committee discussion 
and General Assembly resolution, 834, 873, 914, 954 
Eritrea, position re, 158 
Europe, U.N. Economic Commission for (ECE), appoint- 
ment of U.S. representative (Katz), 515 
European Customs Union Study Group, article (Hilton), 
and summary of 6th session, 251, 393 
European defense force. See under North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 
European Payments Plan, negotiations, 235 
Evans, Luther H., Librarian of Congress, statement, 
UNESCO condemnation of aggression in Korea, 410 
Executive Orders: 
Austria, occupation functions transferred to State De- 
partment (Ex. Or. 10171), text, 679 
Equality of treatment of persons in armed service (Ex. 
Or. 9981), discussion of implementation, 485 
Establishing the position of U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany (Ex. Or. 10062), amendment, text, 191 
Labor, President’s Commission on Migratory, estab- 
lished (Ex. Or. 10129), 33 
OEEC designated public international organization (Ex. 
Or. 10133), 235 
Point 4, Secretary of State to administer (Ex. Or. 
10159), text, 499 
Trade Agreements Program, amending administration 
(Ex. Or. 10170), text, 659 
Export-Import Bank: 
Chile, assistance in financing steel plant, 857 
Poland, loan to (1946), McCarthy charges regarding, 
106 
Spain, loan program, 856 
Yugoslavia, credits for purchase of food, 880 


FAO. See Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Far East, Foreign Relations of the U.S., 1934, released, 
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Far East, U.S. policy, addresses, statements, etc. : 
Acheson (over CBS-TV), 460 
Jessup, 883 
Rusk, 465, 889 
Russell, 112 
Far Eastern Commission (FEC) : 
Hamilton, Maxwell M., chairman, 289 
Japanese courts, jurisdiction extended to U.N. nationals, 
policy decision (Sept. 21), text, 664 
8d report by the Secretary General (Dec. 24, 1949- 
June 30, 1950), 288 
U.S.S.R. boycott, 289 
U.S.S.R. charges of use of Japanese troops in Korea, 
denials (Hamilton), 870, 936 
FEC. See Far Eastern Commission. 
Film festivals, Edinburgh and Venice, U.S. delegates and 
awards, 355, 470 
Finance: 
China (Communist), assets in U.S. blocked, 1004 
Germany, investment controls relaxed, text of regula- 
tions and procedure, 72 
Germany (Soviet zone), conversion of bank accounts, 
984 
International Bank and Fund, background article 
(Young), 778 
Investment, foreign, guaranties under Economic Coop- 
eration Act (1950), 310 
Finland: 
Educational exchange activities, 255 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 475, 627, 744, 822 
Taxation conventions, discussions re, 704 
Fisher, Adrian S., Legal Adviser, Niagara River waters, 
use of, treaty with Canada before Senate, testimony, 
211 
Fisheries : 
FAO conferences, U.S. delegations, 514 
Halibut fishing vessels, port privileges, agreement with 
Canada, effective, 388 
Northwest Atlantic, convention (1949) effective, 214 
Tuna, convention with Mexico (1949), effective, 215 
Fiske, Rear Adm. Leon §S., review of administration of 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (1948-49), 338 
Five-power conference, Syrian-Iraqi resolution in General 
Assembly, statement (Dulles), and text, 749, 825 
Five-power pact, U.S.S.R.-sponsored resolution in General 
Assembly, Committee I consideration, statements 
(Austin, Lodge), and text of draft, 713, 754, 764, 765, 
904 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO): 
Council, 10th session, background, 715 
Fisheries conferences, U.S. delegations, 514 
Forestry meeting, American Republics, background and 
U.S. delegation, 1031 
Latin American conference, U.S. delegation, 901 
Memberships, new, 835 
Special session, background and U.S. delegation, 903 
Forced labor, conditions in U.S.S.R. and satellites, state- 
ment (Kotschnig at ECOSOC), 510 
Ford, Henry H., designation in State Department, 515 
Foreign Aid, Committee on Voluntary, role in Korean re- 
lief, 627 
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Foreign aid, proposed legislation to cut off aid to countries 
trading with Communists, letter from President Tru- 
man to Representative Cannon, 599 

Foreign Economic Assistance Act (1950) : 

Investment, foreign, guaranties under, 310 

Iran, Point 4 project under, 703 

Title 1V (International Development Act), administra- 
tion by Secretary of State, statement (Truman) 
and Executive Order 10159 (text), 499 

Foreign exchange. See European Payments Plan; Fi- 
nance. 

Foreign Ministers, Council of (CFM) : 

Austrian peace treaty, deputies’ negotiations, status of, 
U.S. note, 74 

German demilitarization, Soviet call for conference 
on, statement (Acheson), 818 

Moscow agreement (1947) re German POW’s, citations 
and text, 132, 431 

Soviet violations of decisions, article, 9 

Foreign Ministers, Eastern European Communist, declara- 
tion on Germany, statement (Acheson), 727 

Foreign Ministers, Western: 

Announcement of New York meeting (September), 436, 
509 

Austria, declaration on (May 18), implementation, U.S. 
note to U.S.S.R., 74 

Communiqués (Sept. 19), 530 

German POW’s, repatriation, joint declaration (May 
12), cited, 183 

Germany, communiqué on, granting certain government 
powers (Sept. 19), text, 530 

Migration, communiqué on (May 13), implementation, 
230 

Foreign Policy, Our, released, 636 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1983, vols. 1, m1, 
and Iv, released, 95, 1031 

Foreign Service: 

Aliens, question of employment, 77 
Ambassadors, appointments: 

Greece (Peurifoy), 313; Iran (Grady), 59, 238; 
Mexico (O’Dwyer), 1010; Paraguay (Tewksbury), 
1010; Sweden (Butterworth), 238; U.K. (Gifford), 
1010 

Ambassadors, resignations: 

Argentina (Griffis), 898; Honduras (Bursley), 898; 
Mexico (Thurston), 695; Saudi Arabia (Childs), 
516; U.K. (Douglas), 695 

Conferences, diplomatic and consular: 

American Republics, Habana, labor officers, 793 

Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, 36 

North Africa, Tangier, 515 

Consular convention, Rumania (1881), violations, 30 
Consular offices: 

Benghazi, Libya, opening, 399; Buenaventura, Colom- 
bia, opening, 399; Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, clos- 
ing, 238; Chiengmai, Thailand, opening, 986; 
Concepci6n, Chile, opening, 986; Fukuoka, Japan, 
USPOLAD branch, opening, 986; Patras, Greece, 
closing, 399; Tientsin, China, closing, 238; Peiping, 
China, closing, 238; Penang, Malaya, opening, 516, 
986; Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, opening, 516; 
Cuba, resumption of visa functions, 398 
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Foreign Service—Continued 
Diplomatic offices: 
Pnom Penh, Cambodia, Legation opening, 986; Vien- 
tiane, Laos, Legation to be established, 986 
Disloyalty allegations by Senator McCarthy. See Mc- 
Carthy. , 
Europe, U.S. special representative in (Katz), appoint- 
ment, 224, 238, 515 
London, appointment of Information Officer (McDer- 
mott), 795 
Minister-Counselor, Rome, appointment (Thompson), 
238 
Ministers, appointments: 
Austria (Donnelly), 398 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam (Heath), 238 
Ministers, resignation, Yemen (Childs), 516 
Muccio, John J., Ambassador to Korea, commendatory 
message from Secretary Acheson, 130 
National War College and Naval War College, person- 
nel to attend, 397 
Ravndal, Christian, Ambassador, to head mission to 
inauguration of President Chaves of Paraguay, 398 
Rumania: 
Army attaché (Hutsinpiller), withdrawal, U.S. note, 
29 
Detention of U.S. personnel, 695 
Travel restrictions on U.S. personnel, and U.S. reci- 
procity, statement (Acheson), 30 
Security, congressional investigation of missions, 77 
Vienna, cultural affairs officer (Spaulding) appointed, 
819 
Visas. See Visas. 
Formosa: 
Bridges, Sen. Styles, criticism of Department and reply, 
608, 609 
Cairo Declaration (1943) and Potsdam Proclamation 
(1945), cited, 463, 607 
“Neutralization” in present war, and future status, cor- 
respondence and statements on U.S. policy: 
Acheson (over TV and at Genera] Assembly), 463, 
526 
Acheson, letter to Lie, 607 
Attlee-Truman joint statement, 960 
Austin (in Security Council), 931, 935 
Dulles (in Committee I), 911, 991 
Jessup (over CBS), 37 
McDermott, 395 
Rusk (before Natl. Conf. on Foreign Policy), 891 
Truman, enunciation of policy, 5, 165, 409 
Truman, letter to Austin, 412 
Security Council, Chinese Communist representative to 
be invited to attend, text of resolution, and state- 
ment (Austin), 396, 559, 597, 608, 831, 915 
Strategic position, address in Senate (Connally), 565, 
574 
U.S. aggression in, statements and correspondence on 
Communist charges in U.N.: 
Austin (in Security Council), 931, 9385 
Austin, letter to Lie, 396, 411 
Chou En-lai, letter to Lie, 396, 607 
Dulles (in Committee I), 914 
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Foster, William C., discussions on implementation of re- 
port of Economic Survey Mission (Bell Mission) to 
the Philippines, 777 

France (see also Foreign Ministers, Council of; Foreign 
Ministers, Western) : 

Air transport agreement (1946), amendment, effected 
by exchange of notes, text, 311, 1008 

Austrian zone of occupation, travel restrictions re- 
laxed, 895 

Caribbean Commission, joint statement on technical as- 
sistance, 232 

Educational exchange activities, 549, 665 

European defense force under NATO, proposal for 
organization, statement (Acheson), 777 

Exchange-of-persons activities, 387 

Military assistance, 704 

Morocco, rights of U.S. nationals in, petition to Inter- 
national Court of Justice, text, 950 

Trieste, Soviet charges of violations of Italian peace 
treaty (1947) provisions re, statement (Acheson), 
131 

Freedom, definition of, address (Truman), 802 

Freedom Bell, ceremony in Berlin, 694 

Freedom House Award, presented to Secretary Acheson, 
addresses (Acheson and Austin), 613, 616 

Freedom of information, passage of General Assembly 
resolutions (Dec. 14), embodying ECOSOC resolu- 
tion, 994 

Freedom of information and press, BCOSOC resolution 
(Aug. 9), text, 671 

Friendship, treaties re. See under Treaties. 

Fukuoka, Japan, USPOLAD branch, opening, 986 

Fulbright Act (1946), educational exchange: 

Agreements signed under. See under Treaties. 
Opportunities under, 193 
Full employment: 
ECOSOC discussion, 318 
General Assembly resolutions, 994 
Lubin, statement (at ECOSOC), 307 


Gardiner, Arthur Z., article, U.N. technical assistance 
work in the Near East, 941 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). See 
Tariffs and trade. 
General Assembly : 
Agenda, provisional, 5th session, 304, 425, 581, 670 
Annual report of the Secretary-General (July 1, 1949— 
June 30, 1950), and statement (Lie), 298, 303 
Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments Commis- 
sions, coordination, discussion, statement (Cooper), 
and resolution (text), 994, 1023, 1026 
Collective Measures Committee. See Uniting-for-peace 
under General Assembly, Resolutions. 
5th session, weekly summary, 518, 558, 596, 674, 712, 
754, 791, 834, 873, 914, 994, 1033 
Formosa, discussion. See Formosa. 
Greece, UNSCOB report, excerpts and article (Howard), 
and summary, 363, 367, 478 
Interim Committee: 
China, threats to political independence, study re- 
ferred to, 954 
Recognition of representation of member states, to 
consider, General Assembly resolution, 994 
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General Assembly—Continued 
Interim Committee—Continued 
Summary of proceedings, 119, 158, 197, 519 
Italian colonies, former. See Eritrea; Libya; Somal- 
iland ; and under Italy. 
Korea (see also Korea), reports by UNCOK, 477, 540 
Non-self-governing territories, report by special com- 
mittee, summary, 478 
Palestine, discussions. See Palestine. 
Peace Observation Commission (see also Uniting-for- 
peace under General Assembly, Resolutions) : 
Explanation, statement (Dulles), 533 
Need for, address (Hickerson), 544 
Proposal for, address (Acheson), 525 
U.S.S.R. membership on, statement (Dulles), 752 
Resolutions: 
Armed forces placed at disposal of Security Council, 
recommendation (Nov. 3), text, 825 
Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments Com- 
missions, coordination, preliminary committee 
(Dec. 13), discussion, statement (Cooper), and 
text, 994, 1023, 1026 
China, threats to political independence, referral to 
Interim Committee, and recommendation for ob- 
servance of treaties (Dec. 1), 954 
Duties of states in the event of hostilities (Nov. 17), 
discussion in Committee I, statement (Lodge), and 
text, 791, 826, 873, 993 
Eritrea, federation with Ethiopia (Dec. 2), 954 
Ethiopia, federation of Eritrea with (Dec. 2), 954 
Five-power consultations, recommendation for (Nov. 
3), statement (Dulles), and text, 749, 825 
Freedom of information (Dec. 14), relating to, 994 
Full employment (Dec. 12), 994 
Greece, threats to political independence and con- 
tinuation of UNSCOB (Dec. 1), 834, 954 
Greek armed forces, repatriation (Dec. 1), discussion 
in Committee I, 834, 954 
Greek children, repatriation (Dec. 1), discussion in 
Committee I, and passage, 834, 954 
Human rights, draft covenant, certain provisions 
(Dec. 4), 954 
Human rights, violations by Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania, condemnation (Nov. 3), text, 872 
Indians in South Africa, round-table conference (Dec. 
2), 954 
International criminal court, preliminary committee 
for (Dec. 12), 994 
International Law Commission, six resolutions af- 
fecting (Dec. 12), 994 
Italian colonies, former, delimitation of boundaries 
(Dec. 15), 1033 
Korea, Group on Cease-fire established (Dec. 14), 
text, Committee I discussion, and statement 
(Austin), 994, 995, 1005 
Korea, insignia for personnel in (Dec. 12), 994 
Korea, relief and rehabilitation, establishment of 
UNKRA (Dec. 1), draft text and statement (Spark- 
man), 859, 860, 861, 862 
Korea, unification and rehabilitation (Oct. 7), state- 
ment (Austin), and text, 638, 645, 648 
Land reform (Nov. 20), text, 888 
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General Assembly—Continued 
Resolutions—Continued 
Libya, technical and financial assistance (Dec. 15), 
1033 
Libyan independence (Nov. 17), 873 
Majority vote, amendment to rules (Nov. 1), text, 
825 
Nongovernmental conferences, rules for calling (Dec. 
12), 994 
Non-self-governing 
(Dee. 12), 994 
Palestine refugees (Dec. 2, Dec. 14), 954, 994 
“Peace” proposal, Soviet-sponsored resolution, Com- 
mittee I consideration, statements (Austin, Lodge), 
and text of draft, 713, 754, 764, 765, 904 
“Peace through deeds” (Nov. 17), text, 767, 873 
Propaganda against peace, condemnation (Nov. 17), 
text, 873, 989 
Recognition of representation of member states (Dec. 
14), 994 
Refugees, Office of High Commissioner for, statute 
(Dec. 14), 994, 995 
Secretary-General, term extended (Nov. 1), statement 
(Austin), and text, 754, 880 
Somaliland, trusteeship agreement (Dec. 2), 954 
South-West Africa, committee on (Dec. 13), 994 
Spain, relations with specialized agencies and mem- 
ber states (Nov. 4), Ad Hoc Committee discussion, 
statement (Sparkman), and text, 754, 771, 772, 791, 
915 
Telecommunications system, U.N. (Dec. 12), 994 
20-year peace program, memorandum of Secretary- 
General, study (Nov. 20), text, 907 
UNICEF, continuation (Dec. 1), 954 
Uniting-for-peace (Nov. 3), statements (Dulles, Ache- 
son, Connally), drafts, Committee I discussion, and 
final text, 566, 612, 638, 651, 655, 687, 753 n., 773, 
775, 791, 823 
UNSCOB, continuation of (Dec. 1), 834, 954 
Rules, majority vote, amendment, text, 825 
20-year peace program, memorandum by Secretary- 
General, statement (Sparkman) and resolution for 
study of plan, 873, 905, 907 
U.S. delegation, statement (Truman), and list, 394, 552 
General Order No. 1, 38th parallel division in Korea, state- 
ments (Connally, Austin), 574, 579 
Geneva conventions, for the amelioration of the condition 
of wounded and sick of armed forces in the field (1929, 
1949) and at sea (1949), and for the treatment of 
POW’s (1929, 1949), and of civilians in time of war 
(1949) [1949 texts are awaiting ratification] : 
German POW’s, repatriation from Soviet areas, U.S. 
note, 133 
North Koreans, nonadherence to principles of, 172, 287, 
333 
Soviet violations, article, 12 
U.S. hospital ships designated for use in Korea under, 
U.S. note to U.N., 248 
Genocide, Baltic States, charges of mass deportations, 
U.S. aide-mémoire, 334, 498 
Genocide convention (1948), treaty before Senate, state- 
ment and letter to Senator Connally (Truman) and 
Korean note, 124, 379 
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Geography and History, Pan American Institute of, 5th 
general assembly, background and U.S. delegation, 709 
“German Democratic Republic.” See Germany (Soviet 
zone). 
Germany, Allied High Commission for (HICOM) : 
Courts, criminal jurisdiction of, Law 13 and directives 
for U.S. zone, texts, 692, 694 
Decartelization, text of decision, 692 
Foreign investment in Germany, regulations, 72, 73 
Iron and steel undertakings, liability in U.S./U.K. zones, 
text of regulation 3, 692 
Germany, Federal Republic of: 
Bank Deutscher Laender, establishment 
Government Law 60, revised), text, 350 
3anks, decentralization (Military Government Law 57, 
revised), text, 353 
Banks, Land Central, amendatory legislation (Military 
Government Law 66), text, 314 
Claims, procedure for filing, against I. G. Farben, 312 
Communist Foreign Ministers, Eastern European, dec- 
laration on, statement (Acheson), 727 
Consulate General established in New York, 795 
“Crusade for Freedom” ceremony in Berlin, 694 
Cultural exchange program, statement (Byroade), 354 
Decartelization, text of HICOM decision, 692 
*Demilitarization, Soviet call for CFM conference on, 
statement (Acheson), 818 
Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, vol. 
mr, series D, Germany and the Spanish Civil War, 
released, 635 
East German elections, Federal Republic resolution, 695 
Economic Review, Monthly, 347, 357, 620, 978 
Educational exchange activities, 354 
European defense force, under NATO, participation in, 
statements by: 
Acheson, 777 
Byroade (over CBS-TV), 428 
Connally (in the Senate), 564 
Jessup (over NBC-TV), 532 
McCloy (at Frankfort), 384 
NAC, 588 
Western Foreign Ministers, 531 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 354 
FAO membership, 835 
Industrial exhibition, Berlin, 816 
International organizations and meetings, participation 
in, 154 
Investment controls relaxed, text of regulations and 
HICOM procedure, 72 
Iron and steel undertakings, liability of (HICOM regu- 
lation 3), text, 692 
Judicial powers in reserved fields (HICOM law 13 and 
directives for U.S. zone, texts), 692, 694 
Mainz Psalter, exhibition, 349 
Medical books, donation from U.S. Army Medical Serv- 
ice, 384 
Narcotie drugs, control, 349 
POW Commemoration Day proclaimed, 
(Acheson), 817 


(Military 
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Germany, Federal Republic of—Continued 
POW’s, repatriation from Soviet areas, U.S. note, U.S.— 
U.K.—Australian memorandum to Secretary-General 
Lie, with documents, including Bundestag resolu- 
tion (May 5), and U.K. and Soviet notes, 132, 430, 
817 
Rearmament: 
Discussion (Byroade, over CBS-TV), 428 
Statement (Acheson), 383 
Western Foreign Ministers’ communiqué, 531, 532 
Reparations, aluminum plant and extrusion press 
awarded to U.S., 263, 384 
RIAS (Radio in the American Sector) : 
“Communist” clown program resumed, 895 
East Germany youth visit to, article, 443 
Ruhr Authority, appointment of U.S. representative 
(Livengood), 257 
State of war, Western Foreign Ministers’ decision to 
terminate, 530 
Trade statistics, 1947-48, released, 118 
Treaties, prewar, consideration of revival, 833 
Treaties and agreements re: 
CFM agreement (1947), repatriation of POW’s, cita- 
tion and text, 132, 431 
Economic fusion of U.S./U.K. zones of occupation 
(1946), citation, and modifying agreement, effected 
by exchange of notes, 118, 189 
Occupation Statute (1949), human rights provisions, 
and consideration of revision by Western Foreign 
Ministers, 483, 531 
Petersberg Protocol of agreements between Allied 
High Commissioners and German Chancellor 
(1949), provisions re human rights and participa- 
tion in international organizations, 154, 484 
Reparations, Swiss-Allied Accord (1946), conference 
on, U.S. withdrawal, 231 
Tripartite communiqué granting certain powers (Sept. 
19), 530 
Unification, communiqué of Western Foreign Ministers, 
text, 530 
U.S. policy, address (Byroade over CBS-TV), 426 
VOA popularity, results of poll, 449 
War criminals, HICOG to share Four Power responsi- 
bility (amendment to Ex. Or. 10062, text), 191 
Welfare shipments, 857 
Western Foreign Ministers’ communiqué, granting cer- 
tain government powers (Sept. 19), text, 530 
Women’s conference, international, article (Cannon), 
1026 
Germany, Doing Business With, released, 73 
Germany, Intergovernmental Study Group on, Ist meeting, 
background and U.S. delegation, 156 
Germany (Soviet zone): 
Censorship of mail, 818 
Conversion of bank accounts, 984 
Election law, statement (Acheson), 429 
Elections, Federal Republic resolution, and statement 
(Acheson), 695 
Forced labor conditions, statement (Kotschnig), 511 
“Potato bug offensive,” alleged U.S., note to U.S.S.R., 
134 








Germany (Soviet zone)—Continued 
U.S.S.R., evaluation of popular attitude toward, 547 
Whitsuon demonstrations, East German, youth visit 
RIAS, article, 443 
Gifford, Walter S., appointment as U.S. Ambassador to 
U.K., 1010 
Gochez Marin, Angel, treatment of POW’s in Korea, state- 
ment, 172 
Goedhart, G. J. Van Heuven, U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees, election, 994 
Gordon, Marcus J., designation in State Department, 397 
Grady, Henry F., appointment, U.S. Ambassador to Iran, 
59, 238 
Gray, Gordon, Special Assistant to the President, report 
(summary) on foreign economic problems, with letter 
of transmittal, and statement (Truman), 842 
Greece: 
Ambassador to U.S. (Politis), credentials, 193 
Children, repatriation, UNSCOB report, message from 
President Truman to Vice President Barkley, and 
General Assembly resolutions, 363, 367, 478, 599, 
834, 954 
Educational exchange activities, 549, 665 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 416 
Mediterranean defense, exchange of notes verbales with 
NAC, 633 
Repatriation, UNSCOB report and General Assembly 
resolutions, 363, 367, 478, 834, 954 
Tax exemption on U.S. aircraft operations, 213 
Threats to independence, General Assembly resolution 
continuing UNSCOB, 834, 954 
UNSCOB, report to General Assembly (1950), excerpts, 
article (Howard), and summary, 363, 367, 478 
UNSCOB, summary of proceedings, 197 
U.S. Ambassador (Peurifoy), appointment, 313 
U.S. consular office, Patras, closing, 399 
Grew, Joseph C., letter to John S. Service, 111 
Griffis, Stanton, resignation as U.S. Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, 898 
Gross, Ernest A., Deputy U.S. Representative to Security 
Council: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Indonesia, U.N. membership application, 594 
Korea, invasion of Republic of, 3 
Gruber, Franz, Austrian Foreign Minister, note to Sec- 
retary Acheson, 657 
Guatemala, dispute with Dominican Republic, summary of 
OAS action, article (Jamison), 19 


Habana Charter. See International Trade Organization. 
Haiti: 
Ambassador to U.S. (Laraque), credentials, 311 
Dominican Republic, dispute with, summary of OAS 
action and recommendations, article (Jamison), 19 
Presidential inaugural, U.S. delegation, 1016 
Halle, Louis J., Jr., designation in State Department, 515 
Hamilton, Maxwell M.: 
Chairman, Far Eastern Commission, 289 
Japanese troops in Korea, statement, 870, 936 
Harriman, W. Averell, Special Assistant to the President, 
address, efforts to reach understanding with U.S.S.R., 
737 
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Harris, Reed, designation in State Department, 970 
Health: 
Brucellosis, 3d inter-American congress, background 
and U.S. delegation, 902 
Economic development, role in, address (Thorp), 820 
Journées Médicales, 24th session, background and U.S. 
delegation, 38 
Opthalmology, International Congress of, 16th, back- 
ground and U.S. delegation, 228 
Pediatrics congress, 6th internationa!, background and 
U.S. delegation, 229 
Heath, Donald R., appointment as U.S. Minister to Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and Vietnam, 238 
Heneman, Harlow J., designation in State Department, 515 
Hickerson, John D., Assistant Secretary, addresses: 
Korea, U.S. aims in, 287 
Peace Observation Commission, U.N., need for, 544 
HICOM. See Germany, Allied High Commission for. 
Hilton, Howard J., Jr., articles: 
Benelux economic union, 181 
European Customs Union Study Group, 251 
History, Pan American Institute of Geography and, 5th 
general assembly, background and U.S. delegation, 
709 
Honduras, U.S. Ambassador (Bursley), resignation, 898 
Houdek, Vladimir, Czechoslovak representative to U.Na, 
resignation and asylum in U.S., letters to President 
Truman and Acting Secretary-General of U.N., 62 
Howard, Harry N., article, UNSCOB report to the General 
Assembly, 363 
Howe, C. D., Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
statement, economic cooperation agreement, 743 
Human rights: 
Balkan violations of peace treaty clauses, 9, 597 
International Court of Justice, hearings and advisory 
opinion, 158, 233, 872 
Resolution condemning by General Assembly, 872 
Statements (Acheson, Cohen), 190, 666 
These Rights and Freedoms, U.N. publication, released, 
627 
U.S. progress report to U.N. (1949), 483 
Human Rights, Declaration on (1948), address (Truman), 
124 
Human rights, draft international covenant on: 
ECOSOC action, text of resolution, 492 
General Assembly resolutions, 954 
Significance of, address (Truman), 124 
Human Rights, U.N. Commission on, ECOSOC action on 
report, texts of resolutions, 490 
Human rights and justice, address (Truman), 123 
Humelsine, Carlisle H., Assistant Secretary, appointment, 
397 
Hungary, treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Friendship, commerce, and navigation (1925), viola- 
tions, article, 10 
Peace treaty (1947) violations of human rights clauses, 
9, 597 
International Court of Justice, hearings and advisory 
opinion, 158, 233, 872 
Resolution condemning by General Assembly, 872 
Statements (Acheson, Cohen), 190, 666 
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Hutsinpiller, Capt. Herschel, withdrawal from Rumania 
requested, U.S. note, 29 


IA-ECOSOC. See Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council. 
IBRD. See Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
International. 
ICAC. See International Cotton Advisory Committee. 
ICAO. See International Civil Aviation Organization, 
ICEF. See International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Iceland, exchange-of-persons activities, 416 
ICFTU. See International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 
IFCTU. See International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions. 
ILO. See International Labor Organization. 
IMF. See Monetary Fund, International. 
Immigration, Cuban, visa waiver abuses, 399 
IMO. See International Meteorological Organization. 
India: 
Economic outlook and technical assistance, address 
(McGhee), 698 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 274, 416 
Kashmir, U.N. mediation proceedings, summary, and 
statement (Dixon), 198, 477 
Korea, attitude re, correspondence (Acheson, Nehru), 
and discussion in Security Council, 170, 319 
South Africa, complaint in General Assembly on treat- 
ment of Indians, statement (Lodge), and General 
Assembly resolution, 949, 954 
UNCOK, alternate delegate (Col. Unni Nayar), death 
in Korea, 378 
Indochina (see also Cambodia; Laos; Vietnam), military 
and economic aid to, statement (Rusk), 704, 940 
Indonesia, Republic of: 
Centralization of government, and name change, 492 
Economic cooperation agreement, signed, 702 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 744 
U.N. membership application, statement (Gross), 559, 
594 
Indonesia, U.N. Commission for (UNCFT): 
Report to Security Council, summary, 639 
U.S. representative (Doolittle) appointed, 306 
Industrial exhibition, Berlin, 816 
Industrial property : 
Japan, patent system, FEC policy decision (Mar. 17, 
1949), 291 
Japan, trade-marks and trade names, FEC policy de- 
cision (July 28, 1949), 292 
Patents, discussions on problems arising from imple- 
mentation of MDAP, 777 
Information (see also International Information, etc.), 
technical and scientific, in Japan, FEC policy de- 
cisions (June 24 and Dec. 23, 1948), extension, 293 
Information, U.S. Advisory Commission on, expansion of 
information program, letter to President Truman, and 
review, 194, 416 
Inter-American coffee agreement (1940), background, 
statement (Miller), 142 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, (IA- 
ECOSOC), technical assistance program, U.S. con- 
tribution, statement (Miller), 589 
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Inter-American treaty of reciprocal assistance (1947), 
application, article (Jamison), 18 
Interdepartmental Standards Council, established, 274 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, 
convention (1948), ratification deposited. 389 
Intergovernmental Study Group on Germany, ist meeting, 
background and U.S. delegation, 156 
Interim Committee. See under General Assembly. 
Internal security, message from President Truman to 
Congress recommending certain legislation, 294 
Internal Security Act (1950). provisions outlined, 676 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, U.N. 
(UNICEF) : 
General Assembly resolution continuing, 954 
Status, ECOSOC discussion, 318 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO): 
Air navigation meeting, Middle East, background and 
U.S. delegation, 672 
Climb requirements, meeting on, U.S. delegation, 513 
Council, 11th session, summary of proceedings, 715 
4th session, summary of proceedings, 79, 199 
Meteorology, joint meeting with IMO, summary of pro- 
ceedings, 236 
International Claims Commission, publication of rules, 
under International Claims Settlement Act (1949), 
986 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU), background, article (Wiesman), 54 
International Conference on Large High Tension Electric 
Systems, 13th session, background and U.S. delega- 
tion, 155 
International Congress of Agricultural Industries, 8th, 
background and U.S. delegation, 155 
International Cotton Advisory Committee, report of 9th 
session, with texts of resolutions, 145 
International Court of Justice: 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, violations of human 
rights clauses of peace treaties (1947), hearings 
and advisory opinion, 158, 233, 872 
Morocco, rights of U.S. nationals in, French petition, 
text, translation, 950 
South-West Africa, advisory opinion on, summary, 158 
International Development, Advisory Board on: 
Assumption of duties, statement (Truman), 97 
Chairman and membership, 974, 1016 
Point 4 Program, study of, letter from President Tru- 
man, 880 
International Development Act (1950), administration by 
Secretary of State, statement (Truman) and Execu- 
tive Order 10159, text, 499 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
(IFCTU), background, article (Wiesman), 54 
International Information and Educational Exchange 
Program (see also Voice of America) : 
Accomplishments and problems, addresses by Assistant 
Secretary Barrett, 103, 414, 735, 945, 968 
Burma, presentation of books, and statements (Am- 
bassador Key, Prime Minister Thakin Nu), 913 
“Campaign of Truth.” See Information Program. 
Cartoons, effectiveness, 547 
“Comic” books on Korea, distribution in Near and 
Middle East, 591 
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International Information and Educational Exchange 

Program—Continued 

Consultant (Taylor) appointed, 387 

Educational Exchange, U.S. Advisory Commission on, 
3d and 4th semiannual reports, excerpts, 385, 417 

Educational exchange agreements. See under Treaties. 

Educational exchange and exchange-of-persons activi- 
ties : 

Argentina, 133; Australia, 627; Austria, 744; Belgium, 
255, 274, 549, 665; Brazil, 133, 255, 387, 549, 822; 
Burma, 74, 255, 549, 665, 744; Ceylon, 133, 387; 
Chile, 133, 416; Denmark, 857; Egypt, 744; Fin- 
land, 255, 475, 627, 744, 822; France, 387, 549, 665; 
Germany, 354; Greece, 416, 549, 665; Iceland, 416; 
India, 274, 416; Indonesia, 744; Iran, 387, 416, 744; 
Iraq, 235, 387; Israel, 255, 387; Italy, 549, 627, 665; 
Korea, 255, 744; Luxembourg, 665; Netherlands, 
416, 501, 549, 665, 857; New Zealand, 274, 549, 665, 
744; Norway, 549, 665; Philippines, 549, 744; Portu- 
gal, 744; Scotland, 549; South Africa, 549; Sweden, 
255, 274, 822; Thailand, 274; U.K., 549, 665; Vene- 
zuela, 274, 822 

Educational exchange opportunities, 193 

Film festivals, Edinburgh and Venice, U.S. delegates 
and awards, 355, 470 

Germany, cultural exchange, statement (Byroade), 354 

Information Program, expansion: 

Acheson, testimony and statement, 100, 335 

Advisory Commission on Information, letter to Presi- 
dent Truman, and review, 194, 416 

American Book Publishers’ Council, endorsement, 
335 

Businessmen, consultative meeting with, 515 

Congress, members of, correspondence with President 
Truman, 424 

Sargeant, discussion of plans, 335 

S. Res. 2438, text, 102 

Truman, message to Congress, 194 

Korea, leaflet warns refugees of destruction, 928 
Magazines, role in Information Program, 857 
Motion Picture Organizations, Council of, cooperation 
with Information Program discussed, 470 
International Joint Commission: 
Niagara and St. John Rivers, studies requested, letters 
(Acheson, Webb), 658 
Passamaquoddy tidal power project, report on, text, 
1021 
International Labor Organization (ILO) : 
Background and operation, article (Wiesman), 57 
General Conference, 33d session, summary of proceed- 
ings, 199 
Migration conference, article (Tobin), 270 
Petroleum Committee, 3d session, background and U.S. 
delegation, 708 
Textiles committee, 3d session, background and U.S. 
delegation, 1031 
International Law Commission, U.N., General Assembly 
resolutions affecting, 995 
International Meteorological Organization (IMO), joint 
meeting with ICAO, summary of proceedings, 236 
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International Refugee Organization (IRO): 
Executive Committee, 7th and 8th sessions, articles 
(Warren), 75, 1028 
General Council, 5th and 6th sessions, articles (War- 
ren), summary, and U.S. delegation, 75, 633, 715, 
1028 
International Sugar Council, U.S. delegation to Special 
Committee meeting, and article on draft international 
agreement, 155, 628, 711 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU): 
Administrative Council, 5th session, background and 
U.S. delegation, 514 
Radio conference, postponed, 355 
International Trade Organization (ITO): 
Customs union, Buropean, relation to, article (Hilton) 
252 
Need for, letters to Representative Kee (McGrath, 
Tobin), and testimony (Brannan, Sawyer, Tobin), 
31, 67, 70, 136, 137 
Iran: 
Ambassador to U.S. (Entezam), credentials, 492 
Economic survey mission, U.S., 59 
Educational exchange activities, 744 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 387, 416 
Point 4 project announced, 703 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Alliance, with U.S.S.R. and U.K. (1942), Soviet viola- 
tions, article, 11 
Friendship, U.S.S.R. (1921), Soviet violations, arti- 
cle, 11 
U. S. Ambassador (Grady), appointment, 59, 238 
Iraq: 
Educational exchange activities, 387 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 235 
Ireland, treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
(1950), ratified, 550 
IRO. See International Refugee Organization. 
Israel (see also Palestine) : 
Ambassador to U.S. (Eban), credentials, 459 
Double taxation conventions, discussions with U.S. 13 
Educational exchange activities, 387 
Educational survey mission to U.S., 395 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 255, 387 
Korea, assistance to U.N. Command, 870 
Italy: 
Educational exchange activities, 549, 665 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 549, 627 
Former colonies (see also Eritrea; Libya; Somaliland) 
delimitation of boundaries, Interim Committee dis- 
cussion and General Assembly resolution, 519, 1033 
Treaties and agreements: 
Friendship, commerce, and navigation (1948), human 
rights provisions, discussion, 483 
Peace treaty (1947), Soviet charges of U.S.-U.K.- 
French violations of provisions re Trieste, state- 
ment (Acheson), 131 
ITO. See International Trade Organization. 
ITU. See International Telecommunication Union. 


Jamison, Edward A., article, OAS action in maintaining 
inter-American peace, 18 
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Japan: 
Courts, jurisdiction extended to U.N. nationals, FEC 
policy decision (Sept. 21, 1950), text 664 
FEC, 3d report by Secretary General (Dec. 24, 1949- 
June 30, 1950), 288 
Korea, use of troops tn, denials of Soviet allegations 
(Hamilton), 870, 936 
Land reform, FEC policy decision (Apr. 28, 1949), 290 
Patent system, FEC policy decision (Mar. 17, 1949), 291 
Peace treaty, statements (Truman, Connally, Rusk), 
513, 564, 892 
Peace treaty, U.S. proposals for, U.S. memorandum and 
Soviet aide-mémoire replying, 881 
POW’s, repatriation from Soviet areas, statement (Se- 
bald) and U.S. note, U.S.-U.K.-Australian memo- 
randum to U.N. (annexing Diet resolution of May 
2), and U.K. and Soviet notes, 256, 4380, 817 
Restitution of looted property, FEC policy decision 
(July 29, 1948), amendments (Sept. 29 and Oct. 6, 
1949), 292 
Soviet violations of Potsdam Declaration and Geneva 
convention provisions re POW’s, article, 12, 431 
Technical and scientific information in, FEC policy 
decisions (June 24 and Dec. 23, 1948), extension, 293 
Trade-marks and trade names, FEC policy decision 
(July 28, 1949), 292 
USPOLAD branch, Fukuoka, opening, 986 
War criminals, U.S.-U.S.S.R. exchange of notes, and 
FEC policy decision (Feb. 24, 1949), 60, 289 
JEIA. See Joint Export-Import Agency. 
Jerusalem, internationalization of, discussion in Commit- 
tee I, summary, 995 
Jessup, Philip C., Ambassador at Large: 
Addresses, statements, ete. : 
Atomic energy control, U.N. discussion and U.S.S.R. 
attitude, 26 
European defense force, under NATO, (over NBC— 
TV), 5382 
Far East, problems and U.S. policy, 883 
Korea, background of U.N. action, 84 
Korea, U.S. policy in (over CBS), 374 
Reactionary revolutionism of communism, 583 
Disloyalty allegations by Senator McCarthy, denials, 
109, 111 
Johnson, Charles E., designation in State Department, 515 
Joint Export-Import Agency (JEIA), trade statistics for 
1947-48, released, 118 
Jones, J. Jefferson, III, designation in State Department, 
238 vi 
Jordan (see also Armistice under Palestine), FAO mem- 
bership, 835 


Kashmir, U. N. mediation proceedings, summary, and 
statement (Dixon), 198, 477 
Katz, Milton, appointed U.S. special representative in 
Europe, assignments, 224, 238, 515 
Kennedy, Donald D., technical assistance for underdevel- 
oped areas, address, 261 
Key, David McKendree, Ambassador to Burma, state- 
ments: 
Burma, USIE presentation of books, 913 
Economie cooperation, agreement signed with Burma, 
500 
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Keyes, Lt. Gen. Geoffrey, retirement as High Commissioner 
for Austria, message from Secretary Acheson, 833 
Kidder, Randolph A., designation in State Department, 515 
Kohler, Foy D., operation of VOA, address, 896 
Korea: 
Aggression against, U.S. draft resolution in Security 
Council : 
Austin, statements, 243, 245, 283, 284, 328 
Soviet obstruction of discussion, statements (Aus- 
tin, Acheson), 285, 286, 326, 370, 452, 455 
Text, 243 
Veto by U.S.S.R., 439 
Assistance offered to U.N. Command, 78, 119, 130, 197, 
246, 330, 359 
Belgium, 169; Colombia, 606, 870; Costa Rica, 606; 
Israel, 870; ROK, 206; South Africa, 871; U.S., 
5, 6, 46, 78, 248 
Atom bomb, use in, statement (Truman) and joint state- 
ment (Attlee-Truman), 925, 961 
Attlee-Truman joint statement, 959 
Background of aggression, addresses and statements: 
Acheson, 43 
Austin, 326, 645, 929 
Connally (in the Senate), 565, 574 
Dulles, 49, 207 (at San Francisco) 
Gross (in Security Council), 3 
Bombing of civilians by U.N., North Korean charges, 
statement (Acheson), 454 
Breach of the peace, Security Council resolution (June 
25), text, 4, 196 
Cease-fire, U.N. Group on, establishment (text of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution), statement (Austin), 
and interim report, 994, 995, 1005, 1033 
Challenge of representative government, statement 
(Dulles at Seoul), 12 , 
China, Communist charges of territorial violations by 
U.N. Command: 
Austin, statements and message to U.N., 413, 456, 610, 
931 
Chou En-lai, messages to U.N., 396, 607 
Dulles, statement, 991 
Security Council discussion, 439 
Chinese Communist intervention: 
Communiqué by U.N. Command, 763 
Discussion and statements by: 
Acheson, 463, 855, 962 
Attlee-Truman joint statement, 959 
Austin, 792, 915, 929, 954, 987, 989, 1006 
Connally (in the Senate), 565 
Rusk, 889 
Truman, 409, 852, 925, 926 
Operations report of U.N. Command, 536 
Security Council draft resolution, text, and Soviet 
veto, 835, 853, 1085 
Special report by U.N. Command, 792, 858 
Chinese National troops, aid to ROK, U.S. exchange of 
adide-mémoire with China, 47 
Chronology of events (July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950), 179 
Communist tactics in, address (Dulles), 88 
ECA aid, and Communist looting of warehouses, 49, 334, 
871 
Educational exchange activities, 255 
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istimate of situation, message from General MacArthur 
to President Truman, 172 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 744 
General Assembly resolutions. See under General 
Assembly. 
Inchon evacuation, Norwegian aid in, 382 
India, position re, correspondence (Acheson, Nehru), 
and discussion in Security Council, 170, 319 
Japanese troops, use in, denials of Soviet allegations 
(Hamilton), 870, 936 
Moscow Agreement (1945), Soviet violations, article, 
11 
Postwar settlement proposals, U.S., statements (Austin, 
Truman), 581, 683 
POW’s and civilians, treatment of, UNCOK statements 
and report, and U.S. note to U.N., 172, 287, 333, 649 
Principles in meeting aggression, address (Dulles), 91 
Refugees, leaflet warns of destruction, 928 
Relief and rehabilitation: 
American Relief for Korea, established, 869, 935 
Civil population, report of Secretary-General, 865 
ECOSOC discussion and resolutions, 318, 332, 638, 
675, 755, 792, 859, 1034 
Private agencies, 935 
Security Council resolution, text, and statements 
(Austin, Acheson), 243, 244, 332 
U.N. Commission for Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea (UNCURK), establishment by General 
Assembly resolution (text), membership, proceed- 
ings of interim committee for, and statement (Aus- 
tin), 596, 638, 645, 648, 675, 792, 829, 863 
U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA), 
ECOSOC discussion, General Assembly resolution 
establishing, and statement (Sparkman), 755, 859, 
860, 861, 862, 954 
U.N. Korean Relief Assistance Fund, establishment, 
text of U.N. bulletin, 492 
Voluntary Foreign Aid Committee, 627 
Responsibilities and objectives of U.S., address (Tru- 
man), 407 
ROK troops, fighting ability, statement of Representa- 
tives Latham and Scott, 382 
ROK troops placed under U.N. Command, correspond- 
ence (Rhee, MacArthur), 206 
Secretary-General Lie, communiqué on aid offered to 
ROK, text, 78 
Security Council, seating of representative, 278, 439, 
477 
Security Council, summary of proceedings on, 3, 6, 39, 
196, 239, 243, 278, 283, 396, 439, 476 
Security Council resolutions. See under Security 
Council. 
Seoul, liberation by U.N. forces, message from President 
Rhee to President Truman, 643 
38th parallel, background of division (General Order 
No. 1), statements (Austin, Connally), 326, 574, 
579 
U.N. action, breach of the peace, Security Council res- 
olution (June 25), text, 4, 196 
U.N. action, Soviet charges of illegality, 7, 48, 78, 85 
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Korea—Continued 


U.N. action to meet aggression, addresses and state- 
ments: 
Acheson, 6, 43, 171, 450 
Austin, 451 
Dulles (broadcast to U.S. armed forces), 728 
Gross (in Security Council), 3 
Hickerson, 287 
Jessup, 84, 374 
Lie, 303 
Truman, 5, (message to Congress) 163, 683 

U.N. aid to ROK in repelling North Korean attack, 
statement (Austin), and text of Security Council 
resolution (June 27), 6, 7, 196 

U.N. Command: 

Chinese Communist intervention, communiqué and 
report, 763, 858 

Commander, General MacArthur designated, state 
ment (Truman), 838 

Communiqués to Security Council, listed, 468, 627, 
644, 763, 870, 936 

Established, Security Council resolution (July 7), 
text, 78, 83, 196 

Operations reports to Security Council, 1st through 
7th (June 25-Oct. 15), 203, 323, 40°, 534, 608, 729, 759 

Soviet plane shot down, Security Council discussion, 
U.S. message to U.N., and Soviet note, 439, 454 

Soviet territory, violation by U. S. plane, U.S. note 
to U.N., 832 

Surrender terms addressed to North Korea, 586, 762 

U.N. Commission on (UNCOK): , 

Aggression in Korea, reports on. and statement 
(Jessup), 84, 477, 540, 596 - 

Headquarters, reesi:blishment in Korea, text of reso- 
lution, 92 

POW's and civilians, treatment of, statement and 
report, 172, 287, 649 

Pyongyang, representatives visit, 829 

U.N. forces, expenditures, agreement signed with ROK, 
text, 733, 734 

U.N. personnel, insignia for, passage of General Assem- 
bly resolution, 994 

UNESCO condemns aggression, statements (Acheson, 
Evans), 410 

UNESCO educational survey mission, 479 

Unification. See U.N. Commission for, under Korea, 
relief. 

U.S. military aid, authorization for support of ROK, 
message from ROK Foreign Minister Limb, and dis- 
cussion (Connally), 46, 130, 576 

U.S. troops, Presidential authority in sending, 173 

U.S.S.R., aid asked in restoring peace, and Soviet 
reply, 5, 47 

U.S.S.R., aid to North Korean forces, 439, 454, 519, 536 

U.S.S.R., charges of ROK aggression, statements (Ache- 
son, Austin), 87, 610 

Voice of America, broadcasts extended, 387 


Korean Orisis, U. 8. Policy in the, released, 130 
Kotschnig, Walter, U.S. deputy representative in ECOSOC, 


forced labor in U.S.S.R. and satellites, statement, 510 


Krieg, William L., designation in State Department, 970 
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Labor (see also International Labor Organization) : 
American Republics, U.S. consular conference, 793 
Forced labor, conditions in U.S.S.R. and satellites, 

statement (Kotschnig at ECOSOC), 510 
Migratory, President's Commission on, and Executive 
Order establishing, 33 
Role in world affairs, article (Wiesman), 54 
Labor Day speeches of union leaders (Murray, Green), 
statement (Acheson), 469 
Land reform. See vider Agriculture. 
Laos (see also Indochina) : 
U.S.Legation, Vientiane, to be established, 986 
U.S. Minister (Heath), appointment, 238 
Laraque, Gustave, credentials as Haitian Ambassador to 
U.S., 311 
Latham, Rep. Henry J., joint statement with Representa- 
tive Scott, fighting ability of ROK troops, 382 
Lattimore, Owen, disloyalty allegations by Senator Mc- 
Carthy, denials, 110 

Latvia: 

Forced labor conditions, statement (Kotschnig), 511 
“Genocidal mass deportations,” charges of, U.S. aide- 
mémoire, 334, 498 

Lend-lease settlement with U.S.S.R., discussion, 817 

Lewis, Geoffrey W., designation in State Department, 238 

Liberia, mission visits U.S., 657 

Libya: 

Economic development, ECOSOC resolution, text, 551 
General Assembly and Ad Hoc Committee, discussion 
and resolutions, 479, 639, 674, 713, 884, 873, 995, 1033 
National Assembly, 1st, message from U.S., 974 
Point 4 program, 974 
U.N. Council, 197, 479 
U.S. consular office, Benghazi, opened, 399 
Lie, Trygve, U.N. Secretary-General : 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Collective security and national defenses, 297 
Korea, 303 
Annual report to the General Assembly (July 1, 1949- 
June 30, 1950), 298 
Assistance to U.N. Command in Korea, circular tele- 
gram, 78 
20-year peace program, proposal for U.N., statement 
(Sparkman) and General Assembly resolution for 
study of plan, 873, 905, 907 
Limb, Ben C., Korean Foreign Minister, message to Secre- 
tary Acheson on U.S. aid to Korea, 130 

Lithuania: one 
Forced labor conditions, statement (Kotschnig), 511 
“Genocidal mass deportations,” charges of, U.S. aide- 

mémoire, 334, 498 
Little, Catherine Corson, article, draft international sugar 
agreement, 628, 711 
Little, Delbert M., article, joint IMO-ICAO meeting, 236 
Livengood, Charles A., appointment, U.S. representative, 
Ruhr Authority, 257 
L’Heureux, Hervé J., article, administering Displaced Per- 
sons Act (1948), 125 
Lodge, Senator Henry Cabot, Jr., U.S. Representative to 
the General Assembly, statements: 
Duties of states in the event of hostilities, Yugoslav- 
sponsored resolution before General Assembly, 826 
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Lodge, Senator Henry Cabot, Jr—Continued 
South Africa, treatment of Indians in, complaint before 
General Assembly, 949 
Soviet draft resolution in General Assembly on re- 
moval of threat of a new war, 904 
Soviet motives questioned, 769 
Loftus, John A., designation in State Department, 238 


_ Lubin, Isador, U.S. representative to ECOSOC, statement, 


U.S. views on full employment, 307 
Luxembourg: 
Benelux economic union, article (Hilton), 181 
Educational exchange activities, 665 


MacArthur, Gen. Douglas: 
Commanding General, U.N. forces in Korea, designation 
by President Truman, 83 
Correspondence : 
Korean President Rhee, ROK troops placed under 
U.N. Command, 206 
North Koreans, surrender messages to, 586, 762 
President Truman, congratulatory message and re- 
ply, 586 
President Truman, estimate of Korean situation, 172 
VFW message, withdrawal by President Truman, 413 
Wake Island conference with President Truman, state- 
ments (Truman), 643, 683 
McCarthy, Senator Joseph, allegations regarding security 
in the State Department, citing certain officers: 
Analysis and denials by Department, 77 n., 106, 218 
Jessup, 109, 111 
Lattimore, 110 
Service, 111 
McCloy, John J., U.S. HICOG: 
German participation in European defense force, state- 
ment, 384 
Stockholm “Peace” Petition, correspondence with mem- 
bers of Freie Deutsche Jugend, 383 
McCoy, Gen. Frank R., retirement from FEC, 289 
McDermott, Jack C., appointment as Information Officer 
of Embassy, London, 795 
McDermott, Michael J., Press Officer, statements : 
Austrian peace treaty, Soviet obstruction, 1008 
Formosa, consideration of problem by U.N., 395 
McGhee, George C., Assistant Secretary, addresses : 
Building an international community, 96 
India and Pakistan, economic outlook, 698 
Turkey, relations with, and role in the free world, 739 
McGrath, Dr. Earl J., chief, educational survey mission to 
Israel, 395 
McGrath, J. Howard, Attorney General, letter to Repre- 
sentative Kee on need for ITO, 31 
Machado y Ortega, Dr. Luis, credentials as Cuban Am- 
bassador to U.S., 235 
Maktos, John, article, draft convention on declaration of 
death of missing persons, 264 
Malaya, U.S. consular office, Penang, opening, 516, 986 
Malik, Yakov A., Soviet Representative to Security 
Council : 
Assumption of presidency of Security Council, 196, 239 
U.N. speech jammed by U.S.S.R., 413 
Mann, John W., article, Stockholm conference on mari- 
time tonnage measurement, 471 
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Mann, Thomas C., designation in State Department and 
appointment as Deputy Assistant Secretary, 679, 912 
Matthews, H. Freeman, appointment, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary, 238 
MDAP. See Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 
Mediterranean defense. See under North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 
Melby, John F., designation in State Department, 238 
Menzies, Robert G., Australian Prime Minister, visit to 
U.S., 218 
Mexico: 
Flags returned, message from President Truman to 
President Alemin, 549 
Treaties and agreements: 
Claims convention (1941), payments under, 856 
Trade agreement (1942), terminated, 215, 501 
Tuna convention (1949), effective, 215 
U.S. Ambassador (Thurston), resignation, and appoint- 
ment of successor (O’Dwyer), 695, 1010 
Middle East, U.N. Economie Survey Mission to, excerpt 
from report, 99 
Migration: 
European, meeting on, background and U.S. delegate, 230 
ILO conference on, article (Tobin), 270 
Migratory Labor, President’s Commission on, and Execu- 
tive Order establishing, 33 
Military assistance. See Mutual defense. 
Miller, Edward G., Jr., Assistant Secretary, addresses, 
statements, etc.: 
American Republics, economic relations with, 1011 
Coffee, Senate subcommittee report on (testimony), 140 
Freedom and responsibilities of the press, 617 
IA-ECOSOC technical assistance program, U.S. con- 
tribution, 589 
Puerto Rican terrorist uprising, 77 
Missing persons, declaration of death of, draft convention, 
article (Maktos), 264 
Monetary Fund, International (IMF), background article 
(Young), 778 
Morocco, rights of U.S. nationals in, French petition to 
International Court of Justice, text, translation, 950 
Morse, Huntington T., appointment, U.S. representative, 
NATO Planning Board for Ocean Shipping, 38 
Moscow Agreement (1945), provisions re Korea, Soviet 
violations, article, 11 
Moscow Agreement (CFM, 1947) re repatriation of Ger- 
man POW’s, citations and text, 132, 431 
Moscow Declaration on Austria (1943), cited, 74, 131 
Motion Picture Organizations, Council of, discussions on 
cooperation with Government, 470 
Muccio, John J., Ambassador to Korea, commendatory 
message from Secretary Acheson, 130 
Munoz Marin, Luis, Governor of Puerto Rico, message to 
President of Cuba on terrorist uprising, 776 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act (1949), amendment 
(1950), importance of, statement (Truman), 210 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program (MDAP): 
Burma, agreement signed under, 856 
France and Indochina, military assistance under, 704, 
940 
Implementation, discussions on patent problems arising 
from, 777 
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Mutual Defense Assistance Program (MDAP)—Con. 

NATO, relation to, and support for (Acheson, testi- 
mony), 51, 249 

Portugal, survey mission, 390 

Supplemental appropriation request, letter, President 
Truman to Speaker Rayburn, and testimony (Ache 
son), 247, 249, 437 

Thailand, military assistance agreement signed under, 
statement (Stanton), 701 

Yugoslavia, food aid under, exchanges of notes, 879, 880, 
985 


Nabuco, Mauricio, Brazilian Ambassador, statement on 
signing cultural convention, 697 
NAC. See North Atlantic Council. 
Narcotic drug control in Germany, 349 
Narcotic drugs, ECOSOC commission on, 5th session, back- 
ground and U.S. delegation, 1030 
Narcotic drugs convention (1931), cited, and ratification 
of supplementary convention (1948) 349, 389 
National emergency, address by President Truman, proc- 
lamation (text), and meetings with congressional 
leaders, 999, 1003, 1004 
Nationality Act of 1940, disapproval of amendments, 
message from President Truman to Congress, 516 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Naval advisory mission, agreement with Venezuela, 
signed, 390 
Near East, U.N. technical assistance activities, article 
(Gardiner), 941 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, Indian Prime Minister, correspond- 
ence with Secretary Acheson on Chinese representa- 
tion in the U.N., 170 
Netherlands: 
Ambassador to U.S. (Van Roijen), credentials, 548 
Benelux economic union, background and operation, 
article (Hilton), 181 
Caribbean Commission, joint statement on technical as- 
sistance, 232 
Educational exchange activities, 501, 549, 665 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 416, 857 
Security Council membership, 596 
New Zealand: 
Educational exchange activities, 549, 665, 744 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 274 
Niagara River: 
Remedial works, study requested of International Joint 
Commission, letter from Secretary Acheson, 658 
Uses of waters, treaty with Canada, testimony (Fisher) 
and entry into force, 211, 658 
Non-self-governing territories: 
Conference on economic conditions, background and U.S. 
delegation, 337 
Information from, General Assembly resolution, 994 
Special committee on information transmitted under 
Article 73 (e), report to the General Assembly, 
summary, 478 
West Indian Conference, 4th session, background and 
U.S. delegation, 902 
North American Regional Broadcasting conference, 34d, 
announcement and background, 475 
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North Atlantic Council (NAC) : 
Communiqués, texts, and statements (Jessup, Con- 
nally), 532, 533, 563, 588 
Deputies’ meeting, Cooper to attend, 237 
Meeting, New York, announcements, 425, 509 
Military programs, work of deputies, statement (Ache- 
son), 306 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO): 
Defense Financial and Economic Committee, appoint- 
ment of U.S. representative (Katz), 224, 238 
European defense force, communiqués and statements 
on German participation in: 
Acheson, 777 
Byroade (over CBS-TV), 428 
Connally (in the Senate), 564 
Jessup (over NBC-TV), 532 
McCloy (at Frankfort), 384 
NAC communiqué, 588 
Western Foreign Ministers, 531 
France and Indochina, assistance under, 704, 940 
Information section, appointment of U.S. member (Par- 
sons), 581 
MDAP, relation to (Acheson, testimony), 51, 249, 437 
Mediterranean defense, NAC exchange of notes verbales 
with Greece and Turkey, texts, and statement (Mc- 
Ghee), 632, 740 
Patent problems arising from implementation of treaty, 
discussions on, 777 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping, U.S. representa- 
tive (Morse) appointed, background, and U.S. del- 
egation to 2d meeting, 38, 747, 901 
‘Treaty, progress under, statement (Acheson), 468 
U.S. troops, strength in Europe, statement (Truman), 
468 
Northwest Atlantic fisheries convention (1949), effective, 
214 
Norway: 
Educational exchange activities, 549, 665 
Korea, aid in Inchon evacuation, 382 


OAS. See Organization of American States. 

Occupation Statute for Germany (1949), human rights 
provisions, discussion, and consideration of revision 
by Western Foreign Ministers, 483, 531 

O'Dwyer, William, appointment as U.S. Ambassador to 
Mexico, 1010 

OEEC, See Organization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation. 

Ophthalmology, International Congress, 16th, background 
and U.S. delegation, 228 

Oreamuno, J. Rafael, credentials as Costa Rican Ambassa- 
dor to U. S., 882 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) : 

Payments plan, European, negotiations, 235 
Public international organization, designation (Ex. Or. 
10133), 235 

Organization of American States (OAS), action in main- 
taining inter-American peace in the Caribbean area, 
article (Jamison), 18 
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Ornithological Congress, 10th, background and U.S. dele- 
gation, 36 

Osorio, Oscar, President of El Salvador, inauguration, U.S. 
delegation, 509 


Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of the: 
Review of report, 1948-49 (Fiske), 338 
Trusteeship Council, report to Security Council, ex- 
cerpts, 336 
U.S. administration and policy, statement (Cooper), 706 
Pakistan : 
Economic outlook and technical assistance, address 
(McGhee), 698 
Educational exchange agreement, signed, 591 
FEC membership, 288 
Kashmir, U.N. mediation proceedings, summary, and 
statement (Dixon), 198, 477 
Palestine: 
Armistice violations, charges by Egypt, Israel, and 
Jordan, Security Council discussion and resolution, 
text, 675, 714, 755, 792, 835, 874, 912, 1035 
Conciliation Commission, U.N., 7th report and summary 
of activities, 198, 479 
Jerusalem, internationalization, discussion in Commit- 
tee I, summary, 995 
Refugees, Ad Hoc Committee discussion and General 
Assembly resolutions, 791, 954, 994 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History, 5th 
general assembly, background and U. S. delegation, 
709 
Pan American Railway Congress, 7th, background and 
U.S. delegation, 634 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, relation to Pan American 
Sanitary Organization and to WHO, 556 
Pan American Sanitary Organization, U.S. representa- 
tives, 556 
Panama, treaties and agreements: 
Claims convention, proclaimed, 743 
Road convention, signed, and interim arrangement, 500 
Paraguay: 
Point 4 program, 974 : 
President Chaves, inauguration, U.S. mission, 398 
U.S. Ambassador (Tewksbury), appointment, 1010 
Parsons, Geoffrey, Jr., appointment, U.S. member of in- 
formation section of NATO and advisor to U.S. deputy 
to NAC, 581 
“Partisans of Peace,” statement (Acheson), 131 
Passamaquoddy tidal power project, report of Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, text, 1021 
Passports. See Visas. 
Patents. See Industrial property. 
Patras, Greece, U.S. consular office closed, 399 
Payments Plan, European, negotiations, 235 
Peace, propaganda against, General Assembly resolution, 
text, 873, 989 
“Peace,” Soviet-sponsored resolution in the General As- 
sembly, Committee I consideration, statements (Aus- 
tin, Lodge), and text of draft, 713, 754, 764, 765, 904 
Peace Observation Commission. See under General As- 
sembly. 
“Peace” petition, Communist. See Stockholm. 
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“Peace through deeds,” General Assembly resolution (Nov. 
17), text, 767, 873 

Pediatrics congress, 6th international, background and 
U.S. delegation, 229 

Peiping, China, U.S. consuiar office closing, 238 

Penal and penitentiary congress, 12th, background and 
U.S. delegation, 356 

Penang, Malaya, U.S. Consulate, opening, 516, 986 

Perkins, George W., testimony on Yugoslav food aid, 938 

Petersberg Protocol (1949), provisions re German partici- 
pation in international organizations and human 
rights, 154, 484 

Petroleum committee, ILO, 3d session, background and 
U.S. delegation, 708 

Peurifoy, John E., appointment as U.S. Ambassador to 
Greece, 313 

Philippines : 

Economic Survey Mission, U.S. (Bell Mission) : 
Discussions on implementation of report, 777 
Membership, and statement (Truman), 117, 118 
Report (Summary) and letter from President Truman 

to President Quirino, 723 
ECOSOC membership, 596 
Educational exchange activities, 549, 744 
Pnom Penh, Cambodia, U.S. Legation, opening, 986 
Point 4 Program. See under Technical cooperation pro- 
grams. 
Poland: 
ECOSOC membership, 596 
Export-Import Bank loan (1946), McCarthy charges re, 
106 
Politis, Athanase G., credentials as Greek Ambassador to 
U.S., 193 
Portugal : 
Ambassador to U.S. (Esteves Fernandes), credentials, 
193 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 744 
MDAP survey mission, 390 
Postwar development of U.S. policy, address (Acheson), 
14 
“Potato bug offensive,” alleged, U.S. notes to U.S.S.R. 
and Czechoslovakia, 134 
Potsdam Proclamation (1945) : 

Formosa, provisions re, cited, 607 

Japanese POW’s, provision re, text, 12, 431 

War criminals, provisions re, text, 289 

Potsdam Protocol (1945), Soviet violations, article, 8 
President, authority to send U.S. troops abroad, State 
Department memorandum, 173 
Press, freedom and responsibilities of, address (Miller), 
617 
Prisoners of war: 
German, repatriation from Soviet areas, U.S. note, 132 
German and Japanese, repatriation from Soviet areas, 
U.S.-U.K.-Australian memorandum to U.N. with 
certain documents annexed, and U.K. and Soviet 
notes, 430, 817 
Japanese, repatriation from Soviet areas, statement 
(Sebald) and U.S. note, 256 
Korea, treatment of, U.S. note and UNCOK report, text, 
172, 287, 333, 649 
Moscow Agreement (CFM, 1947) re German POW’s, 
text, 132, 431 
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Prisoners of war—Continued 
SCAP-U.S.S.R. agreement (1946) re Japanese POW’s, 
text, 431 
Soviet violations of Potsdam Proclamation and Geneva 
convention provisions re Japanese POW’s, article, 
12 
Proclamations : 
China, termination of tariff concessions, 659 
Claims convention with Panama, 743 
Mexico, trade agreement (1942), termination, 501 
National emergency (Dec. 16), text, 1003 

Propaganda, U.S. See International Information, etce.; 
Voice of America. 

Propaganda, war, U.S.S.R.-sponsored resolution in Gen- 
eral Assembly, Committee I consideration, statements 
(Austin, Lodge), and text of draft, 713, 754, 764, 765, 
904 

Propaganda against peace, General Assembly resolution, 
text, 873, 989 

Property (see also Claims) : 

Germany: 
Bank Deutscher Laender, establishment (Military 
Government Law 60, revised), text, 350 
Decartelization, text of HICOM decision, 692 
Decentralization of banks (Military Government Law 
57, revised), text, 353 
Land Central Banks, amendatory legislation (Mili- 
tary Government Law 66), text, 314 
Liability of iron and steel undertakings, text of 
HICOM regulation, 692 
Looted, in Japan, FEC policy decision (July 29, 1948), 
amendments (Sept. 29 and Oct. 6, 1949), 292 

Protection of U.S. nationals and property (see also 
Claims) : 

Germany, criminal jurisdiction of courts, HICOM law 
13 and directives for U.S. zone, texts, 692, 694 

Morocco, rights of U.S. nationals in, French petition to 
International Court of Justice, text, 950 

Rumania, detention of U.S. personnel, 695 

Proving ground for guided missiles, agreement with U.K., 
signed, 191 

Psychological strategy board, interdepartmental, estab- 
lished, 335 

Publications : 

A Message to [Korean] Refugees, excerpts, 928 
Argentina, donation from U.S., 548 
Burma, presentation by USIE, and statements (Ambas- 
sador Key, Prime Minister Thakin Nu), 913 
Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, vol. 
11, series D, Germany and the Spanish Civil War, 
released, 635 
Doing Business With Austria, released, 73 
Doing Business With Germany, released, 73 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vols. 1, m1, 
and Iv, released, 95, 1031 
Lists: 
Congress, 275, 369, 557, 578, 673, 686, 833, 875, 913, 961 
State Department, 77, 188, 238, 275, 382, 637, 679, 711, 
795, 811, 875, 910, 984, 1032 
U.N., 342, 543, 632, 691, 772, 936 
Magazines and comic books, role in Information Pro- 
gram, 547, 591, 857 
Our Foreign Policy, released, 636 
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Publications—Continued 
These Rights and Freedoms, released by U.N., 627 
U.S. Policy in the Korean Crisis, released, 130 
Publications, obscene, convention (1910) for suppression 
of circulation, supplementary protocol (1949), ratifi- 
cation deposited, 389 
Puerto Rico: 
Constitution authorized, statement (Acheson), 217 
Terrorist uprising, statement (Miller) and messages 
from President Truman and Governor Munoz 
Marin, 776 
Purse, Victor, designation in State Department, 238 


Radio (see also Voice of America) : 
Interference with signals, General Assembly resolution, 
994 
ITU conference, postponed, 355 
North American Regional Broadcasting Conference, 3d, 
announcement and background, 475 
RIAS. Sce under Germany, Federal Republic of. 
Railway Congress, Pan American, 7th, background and 
U.S. delegation, 634 
Ravndal, Christian, U.S. Ambassador to Uruguay, head of 
mission to inauguration of President Chaves of Para- 
guay, 398 
Reber, Samuel, designation, Political Adviser to U.S. 
HICOG, 238 
Red Cross, role in Korea, U.S. note to U.N., 333 
“Re-examinist,” discussion of, address (Acheson), 839 
Refugees and displaced persons (see also International 
Refugee Organization; Prisoners of war) : 
Greek, UNSCOB report, Committee I discussion, and 
zyeneral Assembly resolutions, 363, 367, 478, 834, 
954 
Greek children, Senate concern with, message from 
President Truman to Vice President Barkley, 599 
Korean. See Relief under Korea. 
Palestinian, Ad Hoc Committee discussion and General 
Assembly resolutions, 791, 954, 994 
Statelessness, ECOSOC discussion, 319 
U.N. High Commission for, statute, and election of 
Commissioner (Goedhart), 994, 995 
Reinstein, Jacques J., appointment, alternate member, In- 
tergovernmental Study Group on Germany, 238 
Reparation. See under Germany, Federal Republic of. 
Repatriation. See Prisoners of war; Refugees. 
Rhee, Syngman, President of Korea, correspondence : 
General MacArthur, placing ROK troops under U.N. 
Command, 206 
President Truman, on liberation of Seoul, 643 
RIAS. See under Germany, Federal Republic of. 
Rio pact. See Inter-American treaty of reciprocal assist- 
ance. 
Road convention (1949), ratified, 389 
Road convention with Panama, signed, and interim ar- 
rangement, 500 
Rockefeller, Nelson A., appointment, Chairman, Advisory 
Board for International Development, 880, 974, 1016 
Roijen, J. Herman van, credentials as Netherlands Am- 
bassador to U.S., 548 
ROK (Republic of Korea). See Korea. 
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Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D., interview of Secretary Ache- 
son (over NBC-TV), 582 
Ross, John C., U.S. deputy representative in the Security 
Council, address, patterns of Communist imperialism, 
380 
Rubottom, Roy R., Jr., designation in State Department, 
679 
Ruhr Authority, International, appointment of U.S. rep- 
resentative (Livengood), 257 
Rumania: 
Forced labor conditions, statement (Kotschnig), 511 
Treaties and agreements: 
Consular convention (1881), violations, 30 
Peace treaty (1947), violation of provisions on con- 
sular rights, statement (Acheson), 30 
Peace treaty (1947), violations of human rights 
clauses, 9, 11, 597 
International Court of Justice, hearings and ad- 
visory opinion, 158, 233, 872 
Resolution condemning by General Assembly, 872 
Statements (Acheson, Cohen), 190, 666 
U.S. army attaché, withdrawal, U.S. note, 29 
U.S. personnel, travel restrictions on, and U.S. reciproc- 
ity, statement (Acheson), and U.S. note, 30, 117 
U.S. personnel detained by militia, 695 
Rusk, Dean, Assistant Secretary, addresses, etc. : 
Far Eastern policy, 465, 889 
Indochina, military and economic aid to, 940 
Russell, Francis H., addresses: 
World government, pro and con, 220 
World situation and U.S. policy, 112 


St. John River system, conservation study requested of 
International Joint Commission, letter from Acting 


Secretary Webb, 658 

Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, U.S. consular office opened, 
516 

San Martin, José de, statement (Truman), 390, 548 

Sanders, William, article, U.N. as an instrument of col- 
lective security, 919 

Sanitary Organization, Pan American, U.S. representa- 
tives, 556 

Santa Cruz, Hernan, President of ECOSOC, letter to Presi- 
dent of General Assembly on ECOSOC’s roije in Ko- 
rean relief, 859 

Sargeant, Howland, Deputy Assistant Secretary, address, 
expansion of information program, 335 

Saudi Arabia, U. S. Ambassador (Childs), resignation, 516 

Sawyer, Charles, Secretary of Commerce, need for Inter- 
national Trade Organization (testimony), 70 

Sayre, Francis B., U.S. Representative on Trusteeship 
Council, statement, Soviet boycott, 61 

SCAP. See Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 

Seotland, exchange-of-persons activities, 549 

Scott, Rep. Hugh, joint statement with Representative 
Latham, fighting ability of ROK troops, 382 

Scott, Walter K., appointment, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, 515 

Sebald, William J., Chairman, Allied Council for Japan: 

Appointment, political adviser to SCAP, 793 
Soviet repatriation of Japanese POW’s, statement, 256 
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Security Council: 
Agenda, statements (Austin), 283, 284, 456 
Aggression against ROK, draft resolution. See Korea. 
Armed forces placed at disposal of, General Assembly 
resolution (Nov. 3) recommending, text, 825 
Chinese Communist intervention in Korea, draft resolu- 
tion. See wnder Korea. 
Formosa, discussions. See Formosa. 
Kashmir mediation proceedings, summary, and State- 
ment (Dixon), 198, 477 
Korea, discussions. See Korea. 
Malik, assumption of Presidency, 196, 239 
Memberships, 596, 638 
Operation under articles 27 and 28 of the Charter, 7 
Palestine, armistice violations, charges by Egypt, 
Israel, and Jordan, discussions and resolutions, 
text, 675, 714, 755, 792, 835, 874, 912, 1035 
Resolutions : 
Chinese Communists to attend discussions re Formosa 
(Sept. 29), text, 597, 608 
Korea, breach of the peace (June 25), text, 4, 196 
Korea, relief and rehabilitation (July 31), text, and 
statements (Austin, Acheson), 243, 244, 332 
Korea, U.N. members to aid ROK in repelling North 
Korean attack (June 27), text, 7, 39, 78, 196, 239 
Korea, unified command established (July 7), text, 
78, 83, 196 
Palestinian complaints by Egypt, Israel, and Jordan, 
measures for settlement (Nov. 17), text, 874, 912, 
1035 
Soviet obstructionist tactics in, statements (Austin, 
Acheson), 285, 286, 326, 370, 452, 455 
Summary of proceedings, 239, 278, 319, 396, 439, 476, 519, 
559, 597, 639, 675, 712, 755, 792, 835, 874, 915, 1035 
Service, John S., disloyalty allegations by Senator Mc- 
Carthy, denials, 111 
Sevareid, Eric, interview of Ambassador Jessup, 374 
Simmes, Orlando A., designation in State Department, 912 
Simmons, John F., designation in State Department, 397 
Sinn, Melvin E., report, 4th session of GATT, 150 
Smuts, Jan Christian, Field Marshal, Union of South 
Africa, death, messages (Truman, Acheson), 501 
Soil science, 4th international conference, background and 
U.S. delegation, 229 
Somaliland, trust agreement and procedure to delimit 
boundary, General Assembly approval, 954, 1033 
South Africa, Union of: 
Double taxation conventions, income (1946) and estate 
(1947), supplementary protocols, signed, 218 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 549 
Indians, treatment of, statement (Lodge) and General 
Assembly resolution, 949, 954 
Korea, assistance to U.N. Command, 871 
Uranium production, discussions with U.S. and U.K., 
753 
South-West Africa, advisory opinion of International 
Court of Justice, summary, and General Assembly 
implementation, 158, 994 
Southern Rhodesia, U.S. consular office, Salisbury, opened, 
516 
Southworth, Winthrop M., Jr., designation in State De- 
partment, 970 
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Spain: 
Air transport agreement (1944), amended, 135 
Export-Import Bank, loan program, 856 
FAO membership, 835 
Specialized agencies’ and U.N. member states’ relations 
with, General Assembly resolution, statement 
(Sparkman), and text, 754, 771, 772, 791, 915 
Sparkman, Senator John J., U.S. Representative to the 
General Assembly, statements: 
Korean relief, General Assembly draft resolution, 862 
Spain, General Assembly resolution on, 771, 915 
20-year peace program, proposal in General Assembly, 
905 
Spaulding, E. Wilder, appointment, cultural affairs officer, 
Vienna, 819 
Standards Council, Interdepartmental, established, 274 
Stanton, Edwin F., Ambassador to Thailand, statement, 
military assistance agreement with Thailand, 701 
State Department: 
African Affairs, Office of, established, 358 
Appointments: 
Achilles, Theodore C., policy planning adviser, 358 
Bennett, Henry G., Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
trator, 912, 1016 
Berry, Burton Y., Deputy Assistant Secretary (NEA), 


515 
Bonbright, James C., Deputy Assistant Secretary 
(EUR), 238 


Humelsine, Carlisle H., Assistant Secretary (A), 397 
Mann, Thomas C., Deputy Assistant Secretary 
(ARA), 912 
Matthews, H. Freeman, Deputy Under Secretary, 238 
Scott, Walter K., Deputy Assistant Secretary (A), 
515 
Yost, Charles, special assistant to the Ambassador at 
Large, 238 
Austria, occupation functions administered by Depart- 
ment (Ex. Or. 10171, text), 679 
Budget and Finance, Office of, established, 515 
Disloyalty allegations. See McCarthy. 
luropean Affairs, Bureau of, reorganized, 514 
I'ar Eastern Affairs, Bureau of, duties re Burma, 358 
German Consular Affairs, Interim Office dissolved, 795 
Inter-American Affairs, Bureau of, reorganized, 514 
Loyalty and security files, accusations by Senator Mc- 
Carthy, denial, 218 
National War College and Naval War College, personnel 
to attend, 397 
Near Eastern Affairs, Office of, established, 358 
Personnel recruitment program, 358 
Point 4, Secretary of State to administer, statement 
(Truman) and Executive Order 10159, text, 499 
Presidential powers to send troops abroad, memo- 
randum, 173 
Resignation, Walter S. Surrey, Assistant Legal Adviser, 
317 
Security, congressional investigation of missions abroad, 
W7 
South American Affairs, Office of, established, 514 
Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA) estab- 
lished, 793 
U.N., organization of Departmental units dealing with, 
article (Bloomfield), 804 
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Stateless persons, ECOSOC discussion, 319 
Steel, Chilean plant opens, 857 
Stockholm “Peace” Petition: 
Acheson, statement, 131 
McCloy, refusal to sign, 383 
Russell, background, address, 115 
Strategic materials, appropriation request for stockpiling, 
1020 
Sugar Council, International: 
Draft international sugar agreement, article (Little), 
628, 711 
Special committee meeting, background and U.S. dele- 
gation, 155 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan 
(SCAP): 
Japanese POW’s, repatriation, text of agreement (1946) 
with U.S.S.R., 431 
U.S. political adviser (Sebald) appointed, 793 
War criminals, clemency circular, U.8.-U.S.S.R. ex- 
change of notes, 60 
Surrey, Walter S., resignation, Assistant Legal Adviser, 
317 
Sweden : 
ECOSOC membership, 596 
Educational exchange activities, 274 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 255, 822 
U.S. Ambassador (Butterworth), appointment, 238 
Swiss-Allied Accord (1946), quadripartite conference on, 
U.S. withdrawal, 231 
Switzerland, trade agreement (1936), withdrawal of ter- 
mination notice, and inclusion of escape clause, 346, 
659, 741 


Taiwan. See Formosa. 
Tariffs (see also Customs union) : 
Cuba, rate increases, 216 
Negotiation hearings, notices of Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, 217, 343, 345 
Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on (GATT, 1947) : 
Administration, discussion at Torquay, background, 977 
China, abrogation, and withdrawal of U.S. tariff con- 
cessions, 551, 659 

Cuba, negotiations under, 216, 217, 343 

4th session, Geneva, report (Sinn), 150 

Torquay conference, background and U.S. delegation, 

553, 747 
Torquay conference, postponement, U.S. position, 474 
Withdrawal of certain tariff concessions by U.S., under 
escape clause, 710 
Taxation: 
Copper, excise, letter, President Truman to Ambassador 
Nieto del Rio of Chile, 470 

Double, conventions re. See under Treaties. 

Greece, exemption on U.S. aircraft operations, 213 
TCA. See Technical Cooperation Administration. 
Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA), establish- 

ment in State Department and appointment of Ad- 
ministrator (Bennett), 793, 912, 971, 1016 
Technical cooperation programs: 
Act for International Development, administration by 
Secretary of State, statement (Truman) and Ex- 
ecutive Order 10159, text, 499 
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Technical cooperation programs—Continued 
Advisory Board on International Development, 880, 973, 
974, 1016 
Caribbean Commission, role in, joint statement, 232 
ECOSOC discussion and resolution, text, 318, 497 
Expenses of, U.S. contribution, 95, 493, 589, 821 
Former Italian colonies, ECOSOC resolution, text, 551 
Health, role in, address (Thorp), 820 
IA-KCOSOC program, U.S. part in, statement (Miller), 
589 
India and Pakistan, address (McGhee), 698 
Iran, U.S. economic staff, 59 
Middle East, U.N. Economic Survey Mission to (Clapp 
Mission), excerpt from report, 99 
Near East, U.N. activities, article (Gardiner), 941 
Point 4, addresses, statements, etc. : 
Acheson, examples in implementation, 63 
Austin, Korean conflict emphasizes need, 219 
Bennett, good business for Americans, 1017 
Truman, investment in peace, 93 
Waynick, evaluation of TCA, 258, 493, 971 
Point 4, agreement with Ceylon, signed, text, 975 
Point 4, appropriations, letter from President Truman 
to Speaker Rayburn, 397 
Point 4, programs under with: 
Iran, 703 
Libya, 974 
Paraguay, 974 
U.N. conference, background and U.S. delegation, 37, 95 
Underdeveloped countries, problems of, address (Ken- 
nedy), 261 
U.S. and U.N. programs, address (Waynick), 589 
WHO, role in, address (Thorp), 821 
Tehran Declaration (1943), Soviet violations, article, 11 
Tewksbury, Howard H., designation in State Department 
and appointment as U.S. Ambassador to Paraguay, 
515, 1010 
Thailand: 
Dducational exchange activities, 274 
Treaties and agreements: 
Economic cooperation, signed, 702 
Sdueational exchange, under Fulbright Act (1946), 
signed, 274 
Military assistance, under MDAP, signed, statement 
(Stanton), 701 
Trusteeship Council membership, 596 
U.S. Consulate, Chiengmai, opening, 986 
Thakin Nu, Burmese Prime Minister, statement, USIE 
presentation of books, 913 
Thompson, Llewellyn, appointment, Minister-Counselor, 
Rome, 238 
Thompson, Louis, designation in State Department, 515 
Thompson, Robert L., designation in State Department, 970 
Thorp, Willard L., Assistant Secretary : 
ECOSOC, resignation as U.S. representative, 274 
Health, role in economic development, address, 820 
Thurston, Walter, resignation as U.S. Ambassador to 
Mexico, 695 
Tientsin, China, U.S. consular office closing, 238 
Tin Conference, Intergovernmental, background and U.S. 
delegation, 707, 715 
Tobin, Irwin M., article, ILO conference on migration, 270 
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Tobin, Maurice J., Secretary of Labor, letter to Represen- 
tative Kee and testimony on need for ITO, 136, 137 

Torquay conference, tariff negotiations. See under Tar- 
iffs and Trade, General Agreement on. 

Trade, Germany, statistics for 1947-48, released, 118 

Trade agreements. See under Treaties. 

Trade Agreements, Interdepartmental Committee on, 
tariff negotiations with Cuba and other countries, 
text of notice, 343, 344 

Trade Agreements Program, administration, Executive 
Order 10170 amending, text, 659 

Trade-marks. See Industrial property. 

Trade-unions, international federations of (ICFTU, 
IFCTU, and WFTU), background article (Wiesman), 
54 

Treaties and agreements: 

Air transport: 
France (1946), amendment, effected by exchange of 
notes, and citation, 311, 1008 
Spain (1944), amended, 135 
Alliance, between U.S.S.R., U.K., and Iran (1942), So- 
viet violations, article, 11 
Allied Commission for Austria (1946), cited, 132, 616, 
819, 894 
Austrian peace treaty, Soviet obstruction, statements 
(Acheson, McDermott), 131, 1008 
Boundary waters, Canada (1909), cited, 658 
Cairo Declaration (1943), provision re Formosa, state- 
ment (Acheson), and citation, 463, 607 
Civil strife, duties and rights of states in the event of, 
inter-American convention on (1928), revision con- 
sidered, 23, 25 
Claims conventions: 
Mexico (1941), payments under, 856 
Panama, proclaimed, 743 
Yugoslavia (1948), cited, 986 
Coffee, inter-American (1940), background, statement, 
(Miller), 142 
Consular convention, with Rumania (1881), violations, 
30 
Copyright agreement, with U.K., extension (1944), can- 
celed, 388 
Cultural convention, with Brazil, signed, text, 696 
Customs convention, Benelux (1944), article (Hilton), 
181 
Double taxation conventions: 
Argentina, effected by exchange of notes, 216 
Finland, discussions re, 704 
Israel, discussions re, 13 
South Africa, income tax (1946) and estate tax 
(1947), supplementary protocols signed, 218 
Economic cooperation: 
Burma, signed, 500, 702 
Canada, exchange of notes, with annex, 742 
Indonesia, signed, 702 
Thailand, signed, 702 
Economic fusion of U.S./U.K. zones of occupation in 
Germany (1946), citation, and modifying agreement 
effected, 118, 189 
Educational exchange, under Fulbright Act (1946), 
signed, 665: 
Austria, 192 
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Treaties and agreements—Continued 
Educational exchange, under Fulbright Act—Con. 
Pakistan, 591 
Thailand, 274 

Expenditures of U.N. forces in Korea, signed with Ko- 
rea, text, 733, 734 

Foodstuffs, U.S. emergency provision of, exchange of 
notes with Yugoslavia, 985 

Foodstuffs, U.S. emergency provision of, publicity for, 
exchange of notes with Yugoslavia, 985 

Friendship, alliance, and mutual aid, U.S.S.R. and 
Communist China (1950), cited, 909 

Friendship, commerce, and economic development, with 
Uruguay (1949), text, together with texts of proto- 
cols and exchange of notes, 502 

Friendship, commerce, and navigation, with Hungary 
(1925), violations, article, 10 

Friendship, commerce, and navigation, with Ireland 
(1950), ratified, 550 

Friendship, commerce, and navigation, with Italy 
(1948), human rights provisions, discussion, 483 

Friendship, U.S.S.R. and Iran (1921), Soviet violations, 
article, 11 

Friendship and alliance, Sino-Soviet (1945), question in 
General Assembly of violations, statement (Dulles), 
909 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT, 1947). 
See Tariffs and Trade. 

Geneva conventions, for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of wounded and sick of armed forces in the 
field (1929, 1949) and at sea (1949), and for the 
treatment of POW’s (1929, 1949), and of civilians 
in time of war (1949) [1949 texts are awaiting 
ratification] : 

German POW’s, repatriation from Soviet areas, U.S. 
note, 133 

North Koreans, nonadherence to principles of, 172, 
287, 333 

Soviet violations, article, 12 

U.S. hospital ships designated for use in Korea under, 
U.S. note to U.N., 248 

Genocide convention (1948), treaty before Senate, rati- 
fication urged, letter from President Truman to 
Senator Connally, and Korean note, 124, 379 

Germany, revival of prewar treaties, consideration of, 
833 

Halibut fishing vessels, port privileges, agreement with 
Canada, effective, 388 

Inter-American treaty of reciprocal assistance (1947), 
application, article (Jamison), 18 

Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, 
convention (1948), ratification deposited, 389 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, articles of agreement (1945), background 
article (Young) and excerpts, 778 

International Monetary Fund, articles of agreement 
(1945), background article (Young) and excerpts, 
778 

Italian peace treaty (1947), Soviet charges of U.S.- 
U.K.-French violations of provisions re Trieste, 
statement (Acheson), 131 
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Treaties and agreements—Continued 


Japanese proposed peace treaty, statements (Truman, 
Connally, Rusk), and U.S. proposals, U.S. circular 
memorandum, and Soviet aide-mémoire replying, 
513, 564, 881, 892 

Military assistance, under MDAP, with Thailand, signed, 
statement (Stanton), 701 

Moscow Agreement (1945), provisions re Korea, Soviet 
violations, article, 11 

Moscow Agreement (CFM, 1947), re repatriation of Ger- 
man POW’s, citations and text, 132, 431 

Moscow Declaration on Austria (19438), cited, 74, 131 

Mutual defense assistance, with Burma, exchange of 
notes, 856 

Narcotic drugs convention (1931), citation, and sup- 
plementary convention (1948), ratification depos- 
ited, 349, 389 

Naval advisory mission, with Venezuela, signed, 390 

Niagara River waters, use of, with Canada, testimony 
(Fisher), and entry into force, 211, 658 

Northwest Atlantic fisheries (1949), effective, 214 

Occupation Statute for Germany (1949), human rights 
provisions, and consideration of revision by Western 
Foreign Ministers, 483, 531 

Passport visa fees, with Austria (1949), cited, 895 

Peace treaties, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania (1947), 
violations of human rights provisions, 9, 597 

International Court of Justice, hearings and advisory 
opinion, 158, 233, 872 

Resolution condemning by General Assembly, 872 

Statements (Acheson, Cohen), 190, 666 

Peace treaty, Italy (1947), provisions re Trieste, Soviet 
charges and statement (Acheson), 131 

Peace treaty, Rumania (1947), violation of consular 
rights provisions, statement (Acheson), 30 

Petersberg Protocol, Allied High Commissioners and 
German Chancellor (1949), provisions re human 
rights and participation in international organiza- 
tions, 154, 484 

Potsdam Proclamation (1945): 

Formosa, provision re, cited, 607 
Japanese POW'’s, provision re, text, 12, 431 
War criminals, provision re, text, 289 

Potsdam Protocol (1945), Soviet violations, article, 8 

Proving ground for guided missiles, with U.K., signed, 
191 

Publications, obscene, convention (1910) for suppres- 
sion of circulation of, supplementary protocol 
(1949), ratification deposited, 389 

Repatriation of Japanese POW’s, SCAP-U.S.S.R. agree- 
ment (1946), text, 431 

Road convention (1949), multilateral, ratified, 389 

Road convention, with Panama, signed, and interim ar- 
rangement effected by exchange of notes, 500 

Sugar agreement (1937), modifications proposed, article 
(Little), 628, 711 

Swiss-Allied Accord (1946), quadripartite conference 
on, U.S. withdrawal, 231 

Technical cooperation, with Ceylon, signed, text, 975 

Tehran Declaration (1943), Soviet violations, article, 
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Treaties and agreements—Continued 


Trade agreements: 
Mexico (1942), terminated, 215, 501 
Switzerland (1936), termination notice, withdrawal 
of termination notice, and inclusion of escape 
clause, 346, 659, 741 
Tuna convention, with Mexico (1949), effective, 215 
UNESCO agreement on importation of educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural materials, background, 775 
Weather stations in Pacific, agreement with Canada, 
effected by exchange of notes, 214 
White slave traffic, agreement (1904, 1910) for sup- 
pression of, supplementary protocol (1949), rati- 
fication deposited, 389 
Yalta Agreement (1945), Soviet violations, article, and 
statement (Connally), 8, 568 


Trieste, Soviet charges of U.S.—U.K.-French violations of 


Italian peace treaty (1947) provisions re, statement 
(Acheson), 131 


Truman, President: 


Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Advisory Board on International Development, as- 
sumption of duties, 973 
Appropriation Act of 1951, criticism, 517 
Atomic bomb, use in Korea, 925 
Atomic energy program, expansion, directive, 129 
Austria, nomination of Minister and High Commis- 
sioner (Donnelly), 398 
Bastogne memorial, dedication, 195 
Chinese Communist intervention in Korea, 852, 925 
Communist imperialism, threat of, 1009 
Defense program, 458 
Formosa, “neutralization” of, 5, 165, 409 
Freedom, definition of, 802 
General Assembly, nomination of U.S. representa- 
tives, 394 
Gray report on foreign economic problems, 842 
Japanese peace settlement, 513 
Justice and human rights, 123 
Korea, and Far Eastern policy, joint statement with 
Prime Minister Attlee, 959 
Korea, stakes and goals, 407 
Korea, U.S. troops to support ROK, 5 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas, designated U.N. Com- 
mander in Korea, 83 
MDAA (1949), amendment, 210 
National emergency (Dec. 15), 999 
Philippines, U.S. Economic Survey Mission to (Bell 
Mission), 117 
Point 4, Secretary of State to administer, 499 
Point 4 Program, 93 
San Martin, José de, 390 
U.N. anniversary, 719 
Wake Island conference with MacArthur, 643, 683 
Western Europe, U.S. troop strength, increase, 468 
Appropriations requests, supplemental, 129, 247, 397, 926, 
1020 
Assassination attempt by Puerto Ricans, 776 
Authority to send U.S. troops to Korea, State Depart- 
ment memorandum, 173 
Correspondence : 
Austin, Ambassador Warren, on Chinese Communist 
charges of U.S. aggression in Formosa, 412 
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Truman, President—Continued 
Correspondence—Continued 
Barkley, Vice President Alben, on S. Res. 212 (re- 
patriation of Greek children), 599 
Cannon, Rep. Clarence, on proposed foreign aid 
legislation, 599 
Chilean Ambassador Nieto del 
copper, 470 
Connally, Sen. Tom, ratification of genocide conven- 
tion urged, 379 
Flanders, Sen. Ralph E., on information program ex- 
pansion, 424 
Korean President Rhee, on anniversary of ROK, 333 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas, congratulatory message, 
586 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas, on withdrawal of message 
to VFW, 413 
Mexican President Alemfn, returning battle flags, 549 
Philippine President Quirino, with report of Economic 
Survey Mission (Bell Mission), 723 
Puerto Rican Governor Munoz Marin, on terrorist up- 
rising in Puerto Rico, 776 
Rayburn, Rep. Sam, on appropriations, 247, 397 
Rockefeller, Nelson, Advisory Board on International 
Development, on study of Point 4, 880 
South African Prime Minister Malan, on death of 
General Smuts, 501 
Tydings, Sen. Millard, on universal military training, 
457 
Executive orders. See Executive Orders. 
Messages to Congress: 
Appropriations, supplemental request, 926 
Chinese Communist aggression in Korea, 926 
Information Program, expansion, 194 
Internal security, legislation recommended, 294 
Korean situation and legislative recommendations, 
163 
Midyear Economic Report, 260 
Nationality Act (1940), disapproval of amendments, 
516 
Yugoslav food aid under MDAP, 879, 937 
Trusteeship Council : 
Membership, Dominican Republic and Thailand elected, 
596 
Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of the, report to Se- 
curity Council, excerpts, 336 
Responsibilities and organization, statement (Cooper), 
705 
Summary of proceedings, 39, 79, 159, 198, 874, 1033 
U.S.S.R. boycott, statement (Sayre), 61 
Tuna, convention with Mexico (1949), effective, 215 
Turkey: 
Mediterranean defense, exchange of notes verbales with 
NAC, 632 
Relations with U.S. and role in the free world, address 
(McGhee), 739 
Security Council membership, 638 


Rio, excise tax on 


UNCFI. See Indonesia, U.N. Commission for. 

UNCOK. See U.N. Commission under Korea. 

UNCURK (U.N. Commission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea). See under Korea, Relief. 
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UNESCO. See United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 
UNICEF. See International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (see also Communism ; 
Foreign Ministers, Council of) : 
Atomic energy control, attitude, 28 
Austria, Communist disturbances, statement and mes- 
sage (Webb) to Chancellor Figl, and U.S. notes, 
616, 657, 819, 894 
Austrian peace treaty, Soviet obstruction of, statements, 
(Acheson, McDermott), 131, 1008 
Boycott of U.N. and specialized agencies, On Chinese 
representation issue: 
ECOSOC, 79 
Security Council, statement (Austin), 452 
Trusteeship Council, statement (Sayre), 61 
China, threats to political independence, question in 
General Assembly, statement (Dulles) and referral 
to Interim Committee, 908, 954 
Communist China, Soviet charges of territorial viola- 
tions by U.N. Command. See China under Korea, 
ECOSOC membership, 596 
Far Eastern Commission, boycott of, 289 
German demilitarization, call for CFM conference on, 
statement (Acheson), 818 
Germany, Soviet zone. See Germany (Soviet zone). 
Japanese proposed peace treaty, position on U.S. pro- 
posals for, 881 
Japanese war criminals, SCAP clemency circular, atti- 
tude, exchange of notes with U.S., 60 
Korea: 
Aid in restoring peace asked, and Soviet reply, 5, 47 
Aid to North Korean forees, 439, 454, 519, 536 
Japanese troops, charges of use in, denials (Hamil- 
ton), 870, 936 
ROK charged aggressor, denials (Acheson, Austin), 
87, 610 
Soviet plane shot down, Security Council discussion, 
U.S. message to U.N., and Soviet note, 439, 454 
U.N. action charged illegal, 7, 48, 78, 85 
Unification and rehabilitation, Soviet-sponsored draft 
resolution before General Assembly, Committee I 
action and text, 597, 645 n. 
Lend-lease settlement, discussion, 817 
Malik speech over VOA jammed, 413 
Motives questioned, statement (Lodge), 769 
Peace Observation Commission, membership on, state- 
ment (Dulles), 752 
“Peace” resolution in General Assembly, Committee I 
consideration, statements (Austin, Lodge), and 
text of Soviet draft, 713, 754, 764, 765, 904 
Peaceful coexistence with, article (Sanders), 919 
“Potato bug offensive,” alleged, U.S. note, 134 
POW’s in Soviet areas, repatriation. See Prisoners of 
war. 

Security Council, Malik assumes presidency, 196, 239 
Security Council, obstructionist tactics in, statements 
(Austin, Acheson), 285, 286, 326, 370, 452, 455 
Territorial violation by U.S. plane attached to U.N. 

Command, U.S. note to U.N., 832 
Treaties and agreements: 
Alliance, with U.K. and Iran (1942), Soviet viola- 
tions, article, 11 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Continued 
Treaties and agreements—Continued 
Friendship, alliance, and mutual aid, with Communist 
China (1950), cited, 909 
Friendship and alliance, with China (1945), question 
in General Assembly of violations, statement 
(Dulles), 909 
Geneva conventions, for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of wounded and sick of armies in the field 
(1929) and treatment of POW’s, violations, 12, 133 
Italian peace treaty (1947), charges of U.S.-U.K.- 
French violations of provisions re Trieste, state- 
ment (Acheson), 131 
Japanese POW’s, repatriation, text of agreement 
(1946) with SCAP, 4381 
Violations, article, 8 
Understanding with, efforts to reach, address (Harri- 
man), 737 
Violations of international agreements and treaties, 
article, 8 
World government, probability of participation, address 
(Russell), 220 
Yugoslavia, relations with, testimony (Perkins), 938 
United Kingdom (see also Foreign Ministers, Council of; 
Foreign Ministers, Western) : 
Atom bomb, use in Korea, joint statement by Prime 
Minister Attlee and President Truman, 961 
Atomic energy information declassification, 
guide adopted, 1020 
Austrian zone of occupation, travel restrictions relaxed, 
895 
Caribbean Commission, joint statement on technical as- 
sistance, 232 
Chinese Communist representation in U.N., joint state- 
ment by Prime Minister Attlee and President Tru- 
man, 960 
ECOSOC membership, 596 
Educational exchange activities, 549, 665 
Formosa, political status, joint statement (Attlee, Tru- 
man), 960 
Korea and the Far East, joint statement (Attlee, Tru- 
man), 959 
POW’s, German and Japanese, repatriation from Soviet 
areas. See Prisoners of war. 
Treaties and agreements: 
Alliance, with Iran and U.S.S.R. (1942), Soviet viola- 
tions, article, 11 
Copyright agreement, extension (1944) canceled, 388 
Germany, economic fusion of U.S./U.K. zones of oc- 
cupation (1946), cited, and modifying agreement 
effected, 118, 189 
Proving ground for guided missiles, signed, 191 
Trieste, Soviet charges of violations of Italian peace 
treaty (1947) provisions re, statement (Acheson), 
131 
Uranium production, discussions with U.S. and Union 
of South Africa, 753 
U.S. Ambassador (Douglas), resignation, and appoint- 
ment of successor (Gifford), 695, 1010 
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United Nations (for U.N. organs and specialized agencies, 


see specific bodies, General Assembly, International 
Court of Justice, ete.) : 

Annual report of the Secretary-General (July 1, 1949- 
June 30, 1950), and statement (Lie), 298, 303 

Charter, articles 27 and 28, text, 7 

Chinese Communist representation in. 
(Communist). 

Collective Measures Committee. See Uniting-for-peace 
under General Assembly, Resolutions. 

Collective security, as an instrument of, article (Sand- 
ers), 919 

Credentials of permanent missions, 871 

Declaration of death of missing persons, draft conven- 
tion on, article (Maktos), 264 

Documents and publications listed, 342, 543, 632, 691, 
772, 936 

Economie Survey Mission to the Middle East, report, 
excerpt, 99 

Flag, background and description, 587 

Indonesia, 60th member, statement (Gross), 559, 594 

Korea, forces in, expenditures, agreement with ROK 
signed, text, 733, 734 

Korea, U.N. Command. See under Korea. 

Nationals in Japan, under jurisdiction of Japanese 
courts, FEC policy decision (Sept. 21), text, 664 

Peace Observation Commission. See under General As- 
sembly. 

Responsibilities, address (Acheson), 450 

Secretary-General, term extended, statement (Austin) 
and text of General Assembly resolution (Nov. 1), 
754, 830 

State Department units dealing with, organization of, 
article (Bloomfield), 804 

Technical Assistance Conference, background and U.S. 
delegation, 37, 95 

Technical assistance in the Near East, article (Gardi- 
ner), 941 

Telecommunications system, General Assembly resolu- 
tion (Dec. 12), 994 

These Rights and Freedoms, released, 627 

United Nations Day, address (Truman), 719 

VOA facilities made available to, 944 

Weekly summary, 39, 78, 119, 158, 196, 239, 278, 318, 396, 
439, 476, 518, 558, 596, 638, 674, 712, 754, 791, 834, 
873, 914, 954, 994, 1033 

United Nations Commission for Indonesia (UNCFI). 
See Indonesia, U.N. Commission for. 

United Nations Commission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea (UNCURK). See under Korea, 
Relief. 

United Nations Commission on Korea (UNCOK). See 
U.N. Commission under Korea. 

United Nations Commissioner for Eritrea (Anze Mati- 
enzo), 995 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) : 

Audio-visual agreement, sponsorship of, background, 
775 

5th session, summary of proceedings, 199 

Geography, international seminar on, U.S. delegation, 
157 


See China 
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United Nations Educational, etc.—Continued 

Korea, condemnation of aggression, and educational 
program, statements (Acheson, Evans), 410 

Korea, educational survey mission, 479 

Libraries, seminar on role in adult education, back- 
ground and U.S. delegation, 229 

Textbooks, seminar on improvement, background and 
U.S. delegation, 228 

United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA). 
See under Korea, Relief. 

United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
(UNSCOB). See Balkans, U.N. Special Committee 
on. 

Uniting-for-peace, General Assembly resolution (Nov. 3), 
statements (Dulles, Acheson, Connally), drafts, Com- 
mittee I discussion, and final text, 566, 612, 638, 651, 
655, 687, 753 n., 773, 775, 791, 823 

Universal military training, letter from President Truman 
to Senator Tydings, 457 

UNKRA (U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency). See 
under Korea, Relief. 

UNSCOB. See Balkans, U.N., Special Committee on. 

Uranium production, discussions with U.K. and Union of 
South Africa, 753 

Uruguay: 

Artigas statue, memorial services, 548 

ECOSOC membership, 596 

Treaty of friendship, commerce, and economic develop- 
ment (1949), text, with texts of protocols, and 
exchange of notes, 502 

USIE and USIS. See International Information and Ed- 
ucational Exchange Program. 

U.S. Policy in the Korean Crisis, released, 130 


Van Dusen, Lewis H., designation on staff of U.S. deputy 
representative to NAC, 702 
van Roijen, J. Herman, credentials as Netherlands Am- 
bassador to U.S., 548 
Venezuela : 
Educational exchange activities, 274 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 822 
Naval advisory mission agreement, signed, 390 
Vessels : 
Antarctic waters, warships, 911 
Burma, patrol craft furnished to, under MDAP, 856 
Lend-lease, return from U.S.S.R. requested, 817 
NATO Planning Board for Ocean Shipping, U.S. repre- 
sentative (Morse) appointed, background and U.S. 
delegation to 2d meeting, 38, 747, 901 
Tonnage measurement, Stockholm conference on, ar- 
ticle (Mann), 471 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, General MacArthur’s message 
to, withdrawal by President Truman (letter, Truman 
to MacArthur), 413 
Vientiane, Laos, U.S. Legation, to be established, 986 
Vietnam (see also Indochina) : 
FAO membership, 835 
U.S. Minister (Heath), appointment, 238 
VOA broadcasts initiated, 287 
Visas: 
Austria, fee agreement (1949), cited, 895 
Cuba, waiver rescinded, 398, 793 
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Visas—Continued 
Internal Security Act (1950), effect on issuance, pro- 
visions outlined, 676 
Voice of America (VOA): 
Accomplishments and problems, addresses‘ (Barrett), 
104, 414, 945 
Cantonese broadcasts extended, 387 
Contribution, anonymous, 387 
Germany, popularity, results of poll, 449 
Korean broadcasts extended, 387 
Operation, address (Kohler), 896 
Overseas survey mission, 897 
Transmitter in Ohio, destroyed by explosion, 548 
U.N., facilities made available to, 944 
U.S.S.R., jamming of Malik speech, 413 
Vietnamese broadcasts initiated, 287 
Voluntary Foreign Aid, Committee on, role in Korean 
relief, 627 


Wake Island conference, President Truman and General 
MacArthur, statements (Truman), 643, 683 
War criminals: 
German, HICOG to share Four Power responsibility 
(amendment to Ex. Or. 10062, text), 191 
Japanese, FEC policy decision (Feb. 24, 1949), 289 
Japanese, SCAP clemency circular, Soviet attitude, 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. exchange of notes, 60 
Warne, William E., Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
article, 4th World Power Conference, 660 
Warren, Fletcher, designation in State Department, 515 
Warren, George L., articles, IRO meetings, 75, 1028 
Waynick, Capus M., Acting Administrator, TCD, addresses 
on Point 4 and technical cooperation, 258, 493, 589, 971 
Weather stations: 
Arctic, joint U.S.-Canada, resupplying, 214, 550 
Pacific Ocean, agreement with Canada effected, exchange 
of notes, 214 
Webb, James E., Under Secretary and Acting Secretary: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Austria, Communist disturbances, 616 
Economic problems and policy, postwar, 812 
Correspondence : 
Chancellor Fig], on Communist disturbances in Aus- 
tria, 657 
International Joint Commission, on conservation 
study of St. John River system, 658 
West Indian Conference, 4th session, background and U.S. 
delegation, 902 
WFTU. See World Federation of Trade Unions. 
Wheat Council, International, 3d and 4th sessions, back- 
ground and U.S. delegations, 37, 708 
White slave traffic, agreement (1904, 1910) for suppression 
of, supplementary protocol (1949), ratification de- 
posited, 389 
WHO. See World Health Organization. 
Wiesman, Bernard, articie, labor’s role in world affairs, 54 
Wilber, Edward B., designation in State Department, 515 
Williamson, Francis T., designation in State Department, 
358 
Women’s conference in Germany, international, article 
(Cannon), 1026 
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Wood, C. Tyler, appointment, deputy U.S. special repre- 
sentative in Europe, 313 

Wool, supply conferences, background and U. S. delega- 
tion, 748, 953 

Wool Study Group, International, 4th meeting, background 
and U.S. delegation, 555 

World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), background, 
article (Wiesman), 54 

World government and world situation, addresses (Rus- 
sell), 112, 220 

World Health Organization (WHO), role in economic de- 
velopment, address (Thorp), 820 

World Power Conference, 4th, U.S. delegation and article 
(Warne), 228, 660 


Yalta Agreement (1945), Soviet violations, article, and 
discussion (Connally), 8, 568 

“Yellow Internationale.” See International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 


Yemen: 
Chargé d’Affaires in U.S. (Abu-Taleb), credentials, 970 
U.S. Minister (Childs), resignation, 516 
Yost, Charles, appointment, special assistant to the Am- 
bassador at Large, 238 
Young, John Parke, article, International Fund and Bank, 
778 
Yugoslavia: 

Food relief, messages from President Truman to Cong- 
ress, outline of program, testimony (Perkins), and 
agreements, 879, 937, 938, 985 

Greece, relations with, UNSCOB report (1950), ex- 
cerpts and article (Howard), 363, 367 

Korean war, position re, 39 

Treaties and agreements: 

Claims (1948), cited, 986 
Emergency food aid, exchange of notes, 985 
Emergency food aid, publicity for, exchange of notes, 
985 
U.S.S.R., relations with, testimony (Perkins), 938 
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